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Cover of booklet issued by the NEA, inter- 
preting to laymen the role of education in 


the postwar United States. See page A-126. 
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FROM WAGON WHEEL TO STAINLESS STEEL 
A Glance into the Past... and the Future 


Not so many years ago, covered wagons 
snailed their way Westward —fifteen 
miles per weary day. Against this back- 
ground of tedious travel, the Burlington 
Zephyr era, which began just ten years 
ago, stands in striking relief. 

When the Pioneer Zephyr, America’s 
first Diesel-powered, streamline train, 
made its record-breaking, non-stop speed 
run from Denver to Chicago in May, 
1934, it was telling America that a new 
day—a Z day—in railroad transportation 
was at hand. It made that 1015-mile run 


in only 13 hours and 5 minutes—an av- 
erage of 77.61 miles per hour—a record 
eclipsed only by a bigger Zephyr in the 
opposite direction two years later. 

On Armistice Day, 1934, the Pioneer, 
“Daddy of ’em all;’ began its daily round- 
trip run, Lincoln and Omaha to Kansas 
City—first streamline train to enter reg- 
ular service. In April, 1935, twin trains 
inaugurated Zephyr service between Chi- 
cago and St. Paul-Minneapolis—twice 
daily since June, 1935. In May, 1936, 
Burlington Zephyrs established the first 
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regular overnight service (16 hours) be- 
tween Chicago and Denver. 

Today, the Burlington has fourteen 
stainless steel Zephyrs and a fleet of fine 
steam trains serving America— carrying 
more passengers than ever before in 
Burlington history. 

To the question ‘‘What’s ahead for 
the railroads?”’ we point to the prog- 
ress of the past ten years with the 
assurance that there will be equally 
dramatic advancement in the peacetime 
years to come. 
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WHY THE ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA IS UNIQUE 


The AMERICANA provides thousands of articles,. hundreds of 
thousands of facts on questions of vital interest today — scientific, 
industrial, economic, social and political. In addition it contains 


digests of books, plays, operas, and other valuable 
information not found in other reference works. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA is con- 
stantly revised to meet an urgent reference need. It is 
authoritative. Contains timely exclusive articles by 
outstanding authorities from the leading universities, 
business, professional and scientific fields. 


In addition each year, to help keep you up-to-date 
current developments, THE AMERICANA 
ANNUAL, an 800-page supplement is issued to sub- 
xribers at a-nominal cost. 


For complete information fill out and mail coupon 
for FREE booklet 
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YU ALPHABETICAL-TOPICAL. 


88,000 ARTICLES 
10,000 ILLUSTRATIONS i 
100 MAPS 


me like treasure, may be hidden away for a long time 
before it is discovered. Teachers, Librarians, Research Workers and 
others are finding the NEW INDEX of the ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AMERICANA the key to uncovering rich treasuries of new and 
useful information, to help them keep abreast of today’s exacting 
curricular demands. 40 experts worked 198,000 hours in preparing 
the indexing and cross-indexing for this new QUICK-REFERENCE 


TEACHERS AND LIBRARIANS 


are finding 


A TREASURY OF USEFUL INFORMATION 


with the 


DOUBLE- QUICK 
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THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 


(Educational Division) 


2 West 45th Street, Dept. NEA, New York 19, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation your 36 
page booklet “America’s Reference Work” describing the 
ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA, 
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In war and peace 


HROUGHOUT the years, the safety record 

of the American railroads has been so out- 
standing that people have rightly felt safer on 
a train than traveling in any other way. 


In view of this, it is worth while to know the 
safety record of the railroads at war. 


Railroad passengers are three times safer 
in this war than in the last one. 


With passenger traffic at a new high in 
1943, the average passenger rode in 
greater safety than in such typical peace- 
time years as 1938 or 1940. 


There have been less than three passenger 
fatalities for each billion passenger miles 
traveled. 
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This record has been made despite the neces- 
sity of getting the fullest use out of equipment 
—and despite the strain under which railroad 
folks must work. 

This is a good record. To make it perfect is 
our constant goal. And it is fitting to pay 
tribute to the vigilant spirit and devotion 
today of the men and women who have made 
this record in the course of doing the greatest 
transportation job in history. 





AMERICAN RAILROADS 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 
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fas GREAT airline planes of today are made 
p 


ossible by the application of scientific 
knowledge gained since the time when man 
first abandoned anthropomorphic and mytho- 
logical explanations of physical phenomena. 
The airliner of today does not represent the 
ultimate in scientific progress, however, be- 
cause science is a vital, constantly growing and 
self-perpetuating force. The airliner is the basis 
for even greater scientific growth in the future. 


The needs of air transportation have, in turn, 
given new impetus to science. Mechanical, civil, 
chemical and electrical engineering; astrono- 
my, meteorology, metallurgy, navigation, radio 
and aerodynamics are some which have felt the 
stimulus of air transportation. 


Engineers and scientists are profoundly aware 
of the technological implications of aviation. 
There remains, however, an urgent need for us 
to acquire a better understanding of the effects 
which air transportation is having upon the in- 
dividual and upon world society. It is imperative 
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that educators assume the roles of pilots, to guide 
the minds of young and old to full awareness 
of the significance of air transportation. 

Every aspect of civilization is subject to revo- 
lutionary change because of the airplane’s ability 
to travel in any direction, at speeds previously 
impossible in transportation, uninhibited by 
earthly confines and configurations. Problems 
of sociology and political science, for example, 
once of municipal, state or national character, 
are becoming international. Long-accepted con- 
cepts of time and distance are being revised 
radically, and some are being discarded. 


The task of interpreting the vast changes is 
the challenging duty of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators. To aid them, American Airlines 
has established Air-Age Education Research. It 
is a clearing-house for ideas, methods and in- 
formation. We invite your comment and sug- 
gestions. And, to help keep you informed, we 
offer a free copy of “‘Air Age Education 


News,’’ upon request. 
earch, 





ALEXANDER J. STODDARD 
Philadelphia Superintendent of Schools 


DIRECTOR, N. L. ENGELHARDT, JR. 


100 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Book OF KNOWLEDGE 


IN THE CLASSROOM 
helps “Jeachenrs 
THE MODERN WAY TO MEET 
TRENDS TOWARD = 
A. CONCERN OVER ATTITUDES — Contents 


slanted toward ideals and values, cultivate 
love of reading. 


FUSION OF SUBJECTS — Items of infor- 
mation are combined to form “‘wide-vision” 
units which broaden understanding. 


C. SELF-HELP — Beckons children to read on 
and on voluntarily. Vol. 20 (Index) in- 
stantly locates 31,000 items of information. 


INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION — Con- 
tents gauged to fit middle grades range of 
abilities and interests. 


E. PURPOSEFUL LEARNING — Concentrates 


“fire power” on interest of the moment. 


Constantly revised by large staff of talented writers, art- 
ists, and world authorities to keep ABREAST OF THE TIMES. 


The “Trend ¢s “Towards THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY Inc. SeHOOL, AND LIBRARY 


2 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





Please send me without obligation your new circular 
entitled “Unique Aid in Elementary Education.” 
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NEW BOOKS TO MEET 
THE NEEDS OF THE TIMES 


“Neighbors Across The Pacific” 
Five Far East unit texts under one cover. Becomes 
an integral part of any modern history course. Ques. 
tions and adaptations by W. T. White, assistant super- 
intendent in charge of high schools, Dallas, Texas. 


Order now. 
LIST $1.68 NET $1.41 PLUS POSTAGE 


“AMERICANS TOGETHER” 
By Major E. Dwight Salmon & Evalyn Bayle 
We give students an overall understanding of the 
geography of LATIN AMERICA; its effect on the 
people; their history, living conditions, industrial and 
commercial life. A timely and necessary book. Order 


saa NET 78¢ PLUS POSTAGE 
USE WITHOUT WASTE 


Units in Conservation 


By Hafstad & Hafstad 


The subtitle “Units in Conservation” indicates the pur- 
pose of this book, which is written at the junior high 
school level. The need for education in conservation is 
now generally recognized by educators. This book was 
written to arouse within the child a consciousness of 
the dangers arising from waste of our resources and 
an understanding of what he can do to conserve our 
riches. Each of the five units is followed by a stimu- 
lating group of exercises and activities, suggestions 
for correlation, and lists of pamphlets, magazine 
articles, and visual aids bearing on the unit. 

LIST 80¢ NET, 60¢ PLUS POSTAGE 

Order the Books You Need Now 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. 


St. Louis 3, Missouri 








iw Jeaching 
ADVANCED SHORTHAND 


GREGG SPEED BUILDING, ONE-YEAR COURSE 
by Gregg. 160 units, lesson planned for rapi 
progress. List price $1.50. 

GREGG SPEED BUILDING, NEW, REVISED EDI- 
TION, by Gregg. 80 units, lesson planned. List 
price $1.90. 
GREGG SPEED BUILDING FOR COLLEGES, by 
Gregg. 160 units, lesson planned. List price $1.60. 
GRAPHIC TRANSCRIPTION, by Berlin, Nunes, and 
Fromberg. Alll-shorthand text. Contains Englis 
principles, thought questions, pen sketches. 80 assign- 
ments. List price $1.50. 

RATIONAL DICTATION STUDIES, by McNamara 
and Baten. Visible shorthand vocabulary in the 
margin. Brief course. List price $1.32. 

SPEED DRILLS IN GREGG SHORTHAND, by 
Leslie and Zoubek. All-shorthand text. Articles 
and letters. 80 assignments. List Price $1.50. 
GREGG DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION, by 
Renshaw and Leslie. All-shorthand text. Arrticies 
and letters. 80 assignments. List price $1.50. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 


San Francisco Boston 


London 


Chicago 
Dallas Toronto 
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GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Originators and makers of Better Library Furniture and Supplies 













Flight Log (Aviation) 


American History in Technicolor 


Science Character Education Sports Vocations 


Inter-American Affairs 
Write for our Catalog and Classified Film Lists 


Civics and History 


MOTION PICTURE BUREAU 
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Gaylord Representative. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


A World of Onportunily 


Educational QDilma 


(16mm Sound) 


Many New Free Subjects 


Hidden Hunger (Nutrition) 


Strength Unseen 
(America’s Secret Weapon) 
Life Line of the Nation 
(The Railroads) 


8—2 reel pictures produced 


by Warner Bros. 


Y.M.C.A., 


347 Madison Ave. 
New York 17N, N. Y. 
1700 Patterson Ave. 

Dallas 1N, Texas 


19 So. La Salle St. 
Chicago 3N, IU. 


351 Turk St. 


San Francisco 2N, Cal. 


, post librarian, says it’s “the 
most beautiful army library in the country,” All equipment, and 
furniture in Early American maple, lends itself to the traditional 
atmosphere of the Point. This attractive and comfortable settin 
is another outstanding example of Gaylords’ unqualified goo 
taste in planning and equipping libraries. 

If you are planning to modernize, or to establish a new library, 
you are entitled to the helpful services and consultation of a 





The Most 


b Beautiful 


ARMY LIBRARY 
IN THE COUNTRY 


* 


Post Library at the flyin ld 
for West Point cadets, _ 
Field, West Point, N. Y. Housed 
in new building 100 ft. x 25 wt. 


Stockton, Calif. 


offers this successful combina- 
tion to teach Aerial Navigation 


Weems texts, navigation instruments, to- 
gether with enlarged instrument models for 
visual training in the class-rooms, have 
proven unusually effective in the teaching 
of navigation. 


Students get a quicker, clearer understand- 
ing of aerial navigation. No wonder Weems 
instruments are standard with the U. S. 
Army Air Force, Royal Canadian Air Force 
and the Royal Air Force. 





Weems texts which cover both aerial and 
marine navigation, instruments and en- 
larged class-room models may be obtained 
from your regular source of school sup- 
plies or direct from the Weems main office. 


WEEMS 
SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION 
Annapolis, Maryland 
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(THE NBC UNIVERSITY OF THE AIR 


Expanded courses...new subjects...for education and entertainment 


> THE NATIONAL BROADCASTING “WE CAME THIS WAY” (Fridays, 11:30 


Company’s UNIVERSITY OF  P-™: EWT) takes up the subject of the 
world-wide struggle for freedom—con- 


THE AIR continues this year with cerns itself with internationally impor- 
an enlarged curriculum of pro- tant events and figures. 

grams designed to combine enter- «tHe WORLD'S GREAT NOVELS” (Satur- 
tainment and information. Again days, 7:00 p.m. EWT) dramatizes clas- 
the educational courses in history, sic literature, with analytical comment 
literature and music will be heard, PY literary authorities. 

Established as permanent study This year NBC is planning to ex- 


projects, all will be provided in pand with a new series on home-mak- 
sar, seagull Seen. ing titled “HOME IS WHAT YOU MAKE IT,” 


broadcast Saturdays, 9:00 a.m. EWT. 

11:30 pam, EWT) enters thathard ples These programs prov ide additional 

4 of its current cycle with studies of the stimulus for serious study by hun- 
influence and the contributions of reds of thousands unable to attend 


**Music in American Cities.” in-school courses. A Service of Radio 
Corporation of America 


National Broadcasting Company = #Je 
America’s No. 1 Network 
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“Mimeograph ae 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. A. B. DICK COMPANY, Chicago. The Mimeograph Company, Ltd., Toront. 
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WA Believe 


E all believe in preparedness following the end 
We the war. But we need to clarify by much 
thinking and group discussion just what we mean 
by preparedness and what we want for our country 
and humanity. There is a tendency to oversimplify 
the problem and to suggest solutions that would 
prove entirely inadequate in practice. 

We want both preparedness and democracy. 
When we seek to gain the one without losing the 
other, we shall be making the most important 
decision taken on this continent since the Dec- 
laration of Independence. If ever high conscience, 
the Christian spirit, and a full sense of the moral 
obligation to be intelligent were needed, that time 
is now. This is no occasion for hasty or ill consid- 
ered action. We believe the following points to be 
true and would appreciate having the comments of 
our readers on them: 

[1] Our postwar foreign policy is yet to be de- 
termined. Therefore, no one knows at this time 
what our military needs will be after the war and 
since we have adequate military forces for the 
present, no law on permanent peacetime conscrip- 
tion should be passed until our soldiers return and 
we can have the benefit of their experience. If 
conscription legislation is forced thru now during 
the absence of our fighting men, shall we not have 
trouble and confusion later? Our veterans will as- 
sume places of community leadership and their 
opinions will have mv -h weight. Might there not 
be the same charge that was used to break down 
prohibition—that it was thrust upon the country. 
under the hysteria of wartime conditions? 

[2] Adequate preparedness must involve the 
health, education, and wellbeing of the whole 
population. The proposal to give merely a year 
of technical training to a particular age group is 
an oversimplification of the problem. The first step 
is to bring our health and education program from 
infancy up, to full effectiveness. 

[3] If the end desired is educational, civic, or 
economic rather than military, a far better job 
could be done under state and local educational 
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in reparedness 


authorities at much less cost than would be possible 
under a national bureaucracy. 

[4] It might happen that universal comscription 
under a fixed pattern would tend to emphasize out- 
moded ideas of warfare and leave us actually less 
well-prepared. Note for example the experience of 
Germany which was disarmed after World War I 
and recall the experience of Billy Mitchell in our 
country when he advocated airpower in conflict 
with the inertia of army tradition. 

[5] It is probable that because of the increas- 
ingly technical nature of warfare, a diversified pro- 
gram of subsidizing substantial groups of young 
people for several years of research or study in 
such fields as chemistry, aviation, world geography, 
all languages, residence in various countries, and 
so on would give us greater assurance of victory 
if war should come. 

[6] If later it is thought that universal peacetime 
conscription for compulsory military training is 
necessary for our national safety, it should be care- 
fully correlated with the school program. Instead 
of one continuous year in a military camp or in- 
stead of trying to carry on school and military 
training at the same time, might it not be more 
effective for all interests concerned to concentrate 
military training in four summer vacation periods 
of twelve weeks each? 

Perhaps a word of caution is not amiss. Peace- 
time conscription is a topic on which feeling runs 
deep. This is to be expected, since the issue affects 
profoundly our destiny as a nation, but psychol- 
ogists tell us we think more clearly if we lay aside 
our feeling and seek to weigh all the evidence on all 
sides, giving a careful hearing to those who hold 
different views. Freedom of speech is meaningless 
unless we are willing to listen to the truth we 
dislike. 

Elsewhere in this JouRNAL we give the arguments 
for and against conscription ably summarized by 
Civic Education Service, Washington, D. C. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, Editor 
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IN A NUTSHELL 

* Teach duty. 

* Lift where you stand. 

* Human nature CAN be changed. 

* 4 good motto: Talk less and say more. 

* Every citizen has a moral obligation to vote. 

% One's first duty is the improvement of himself. 

* What goes into the mind. comes out in life. 

* Give each pupil all the responsibility he will take. 

* Action on election day is better than regrets afterward. 

* Man is always at his best when sacrificing for a worthy 
cause. 

* Ask yourself: What have I done this year to advance my 
profession? 

* The most important thing is not where we are, but where 
we are going. 

* Vine-tenths of all USSR workers belong to trade unions 
with dues one percent of monthly earnings. 

* To govern themselves, a people, not special privilege. must 
control the ballot box. the money system, and news dis- 


tribution. 
STATES ACCEPT 1944-45 NEA MEMBERSHIP QUOTAS 


As ‘ris JOURNAL goes to press most of the state educa- 
tion associations have accepted NEA membership quotas 
for the current year. This is most inspiring. To achieve the 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM OF UNIFICATION, EXPAN- 
SION. AND DEVELOPMENT will require high devo- 
tion and hard work on the part of thousands of leaders. 
NEA Leaders Letter No. 16 gave the figures showing how 
many members each state must enrol to meet its equitable 
share of the 400,000 national membership goal. Every city. 
town, county, and school can do its part by accepting a suit- 
able quota and exceeding it. Bring to the attention of your 
associates the material on the NEA Program and Achieve- 
ments which appeared in the September and October 
JOURNALS. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF RETURNING VETERANS 
AS TEACHERS 


Tie ses conrrree on Teacher Preparation and Cer- 
tihcation recommends: That in the employment of return- 
ing veterans as teachers, the following principles be fol- 
lowed: [1] That when men and women with military serv- 
ice return to their positions in the schools, their military ex- 
perience be counted year for year on the salary schedule and 
in the retirement plan, the same as if they had remained con- 
tinuously in teaching. [2] That the teaching profession be 
prepared to absorb its share of veterans with physical defects 
due to war injuries. Neurotic persons should be guided away 
from the teaching profession. [3] That in the employment 





of both veterans and civilians in new positions, the meri 
system prevail. [4] That in all these matters, the welfare 
of the child must necessarily be the first consideration, 


GETTING DOWN TO FUNDAMENTALS 


Tue mores of people, the standards of value by which 
they act and judge action—these are the really important 
things. Only as the individual is improved, his understand. 
ing sharpened, his love of decency deepened, and his sense 
of duty to others firmly established can society be made 
better. To the true teacher moral education comes first, 


THE NEW VOTER COUNTS 


spe 

Tiere are some 2,000,000 new voters in the United 
States each year; 4,000,000 for each Congressional election 
and 8,000,000 for each presidential election. 


PENNSYLVANIA PIONEERS 


Wirs Present J. Willard Newton of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association in the chair, presidents of Penn. 
sylvania’s 14 state teachers colleges held a conference on Sep- 
tember 15 in which they acted on a PSEA committee report 
prepared under the chairmanship of Professor C. O. Williams 
of State College. They worked out a united program for Future 
Teachers of America in Pennsylvania in keeping with the 
FIVE-YEAR PROGRAM OF UNIFICATION, EXPAN- 
SION, AND DEVELOPMENT. It is believed every college 
student preparing to become a teacher should establish him- 
self as an FTA member. FTA chapters will be chartered jointly 
by PSEA and NEA. Pennsylvania thus sets a pattern for the 
nation. 


ARE YOU PREPARED? 


Tie QUESTION of permanent peacetime conscription con- 
cerns so vitally the lives of our people for generations that we 
beg to suggest at least ten hours study and discussion of al 
sides of the question before making up your mind. This is a 
good program theme for local education associations and other 
groups. The field which appears to us to have been investigated 
least is the effect of army life in peacetime on the moral stand- 
ards of young men. . 

Another excellent discussion pro and con, under the title, 
Shall We Have Another Lost Generation?, may be had in 
lots of 25 at $1 per lot by addressing Arthur J. Klein, College 
of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. A 
most interesting analysis, “Labor Weighs Conscription, ap 
peared in The American Federationist for September 194° 
AF of L, Washington 1, D. C. A penetrating presentation of 
the case against may be had for ro¢ in a pamphlet entitled 
Conscription from Postwar World Council, 112 East 19 
Street, New York City, N. Y. An interesting plan for a we 
national service for all young men and women as against a 
tary training is outlined in a pamphlet being distributed by 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. See also The NEA Jorn 
for May 1944, page 111; September 1944, page 139- 
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FOR Peacetime Conscription 


tditorial Note-—As indicated in the editorial on page L177, the 
nurial on the following four pages bas been developed by Civic 
'Iucation Service, 1733_K Street Northwest, Washington 6, D.C 


[his Service, under the directorship of Walter E. Myer, 1s outstand- 


ine for its presentation of both sides of current t:sues, Among its 
a) i 


mblications are The American Observer, Weekly News Review, 


wd The Civic Leader. Persons » ishin ¢ to pursue the subject of per- 


ynent conscription further can eastly develop a useful file by chpping 


wrrent nenspapers and magazines 


WMPULSORY MILITARY service after the 
[ war will be necessary as a measure 
oi preparedness. We do not know what 
the postwar world will be like, but we 
wt be fairly certain that all the strains 
id frictions and hatreds which have 
moduced wars in the past will not be 
moved with the defeat of Germany 
ad Japan. Some of them will be in- 
‘cusified. 

Industries of nearly all nations have 
xen destroyed or impaired by the war. 
Voduction will be at a low level for a 
umber of years, and with low produc- 
‘on there will be low standards of living 
t actual hunger. Hence, there will be 
licontent, leading perhaps to revolu- 
‘ions and wars. 
\ strong organization to enforce peace 
‘or may not be established after the 
i But such an organization can suc- 
wed in its job only if stable, peaceloving 
Mtions such as the United States are 
iiiiently prepared so that they can sup- 
iv armed forces to the intern: itional or 
nization to check any threatened out- 
Meak. 

the fact is that whether there is a 
‘ong international organization or not, 
ne United States can protect itself and 
ip preserve the peace of the world only 

‘thas adequate military power. It can- 





not have this power if, as in the past, it 
reduces its Army and Navy to a mini- 
mum. We cannot depend, in the future, 
upon an untrained army, hastily mobi- 
lized after crises have already developed. 

If all the young men of the nation, 
between the ages of 17 and 23, are given 
a year of military training, an adequate 
armed force can be developed. About a 
million men will be under training at 
any given time. After the training period 
is over, these men will serve in the re- 
serve army, and, after a while, we will 
have subject to call something like ten 
million men who have had intensive 
military training. If we supplement this 
actual or potential army with a profes 
sional navy and air force, we will be 
prepared for any emergency which may 
arise in the unstable, unpredictable 
world of tomorrow. 

A year of compulsory service will im- 
prove the health of the nation. There 
is urgent need that this result be 
achieved. The fact that during this war 
sO many young men, presumably in the 
prime of life, were found unfit for mili- 
tary service is a national disgrace. A na- 
tion is no stronger than the citizens of 
whom it is composed. If a large propor- 
tion of them are weak or disabled, the 
nation is critically weakened. Further- 
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more, ill health is a source of personal 
discomfort, incapacity, and unhappiness. 
From considerations of national and per- 
sonal wellbeing, therefore, it is highly 
desirable that measures be taken to im- 
prove our standards of health. 

A year of military service is such a 
measure. If all the boys of the nation 
were taken in charge by the federal gov- 
ernment at the age of 17 or 18, and 
were, for a year, given proper food and 
appropriate outdoor exercise; and if 
those in need of it were given medi- 
cal and dental care, many who would 
otherwise remain weaklings would be 
strengthened; the health and powers of 
resistance of all would be improved. 

Of course, military training alone will 
not give us an adequate national health 
program. It would, for one thing, apply 
only to the young men, leaving the girls 
unaffected. A comprehensive program 
would include other measures, but mili- 
tary training would be an important step 
in the right direction. 

If boys were taken into the Army at 
the age of 17 (or later, if conditions in 
certain cases were such as to make post- 
ponement desirable), they would receive 
needed vocational training. Modern 
mechanized warfare is a very compli- 
cated business. Soldiers must do much 
more than merely carry arms and drill. 
A modern army is made up of many dif- 
ferent units. Much of the work to be 
done is of a specialized character. An 
army must have mechanics, electricians, 
men equipped in the complex fields of 
communication. An army is a body of 
vocational specialists who have learned 
how to coordinate their efforts and work 
together in a great common undertak- 
ing. A year of military training will be, 
for many young men, a period of inten- 
sive education in vocational activities. 
After serving a year in the Army, these 
men will come out with occupational 
training which will help them to make a 
better living in civilian life. This exten- 
sive vocational training will benefit each 
individual who receives it and will aug- 
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ment the industrial power of the nation. 

It may be said that such training 
should be given in the schools, but it is 
not being given. Only the larger voca- 
tional schools are equipped to give oc- 
cupational education in more than a very 
few vocations. The average highschool 
cannot do the job. Even if it were 
equipped to do so, the students usually 
do not have enough incentive to insure 
effective work. In the Army, a soldier is 
obliged to concentrate on his vocational 
work, for the skill which he acquires is 
‘put to immediate use. The Army dis- 
‘cipline does away with the dawdling 
over vocational training which is so com- 
mon in the schools. 

A year of military training for all 
would lessen the dangers of unemploy- 
ment. A million men, who ordinarily are 
dumped upon the labor market when 
they finish school, would be given jobs 
by the national government. They 
would, indeed, be obliged to obtain jobs 
after the year’s training is over, but by 
that time, a million more men would be 
taken over by the federal government. 
At any given time, a million men would 
be removed from job competition. 

This is a matter of real and immediate 
importance. Shortly after the war ends, 
ten or eleven million servicemen will 
be back home looking for jobs. It will 
not be easy to supply these jobs. It will 
be infinitely harder, if, at the same time, 
a million young men are out looking 
for jobs for the first time. The competi- 
tion then will be intense, and many re- 
turning soldiers, finding it difficult to get 
work, will resent the competition of boys 
just out of school who are competing 
with them. 

It could scarcely be argued that merely 
to relieve unemployment the govern- 
ment should take over all boys of 17 or 
18 and put them at some useless kind 
of work. But if the government can 
take them and give them highly useful 
work to do while, at the same time, it 
relieves the unemployment situation, the 
result will be good from every point of 
view. 

A year of military training will afford 
discipline which American youth needs. 
The young men of this nation are, on 
the whole, a fine lot. They are proving 
their merit on the battlefields today, but 
it cannot be denied that many of them 
suffer from lack of discipline. We are 
hearing much these days about juvenile 
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delinquency. We hear a great deal about 
the extent of crime in America, and we 
know that most of the criminals start 
on their careers in their teens or twenties. 

Criminality is, of course, an extreme 
case. More common is the softness or 
flabbiness of so many young people—a 
softness which is characterized by an ap- 
parent inability to go thru with hard 
tasks, either in the school or in the occu- 
pational life. 

The age of 17 or 18 is a very critical 
period for boys. If they leave school at 
this time and do not go immediately 
into jobs, they may become discontented 
and cynical. They are likely then to 
participate in various sorts of hooligan- 
ism. They acquire antisocial habits from 
which they may not recover. The danger 
is lessened to a considerable extent if 
they go quickly into good jobs. But we 
are likely after the war to have recurring 
periods of unemployment, and it is pos- 
sible that many youths will be out of 
work. In such a case, a year in the Army 
would be highly beneficial. By the time 
the year of service has expired, the 
youths will be older and more settled 
and will have established stabilizing 
habits. 

It is a good thing for young people 
to be held strictly to account for their 
time and for their achievements. It is 
a good thing for them to have definite 
programs to follow, and for them to be 
under such strict discipline that the work 
to which they are assigned must be done 
and done quickly. 

It is said by some people that youth 
should be disciplined in the home or 
the school. That is true, and anything 
which the home and the school can offer 
should be continued and improved 
whether we have military service or 
whether we do not. 

The fact remains that neither the 
home nor the school is doing this job 
of disciplining youth satisfactorily. The 
defects of home and school training 
should be corrected, but they cannot be 
corrected quickly. The nation can, how- 
ever, quickly and decisively adopt a pro- 
gram whereby young people who have 
reached an agreed upon age may be sub- 
jected to a year of rigid discipline. This 
discipline would not be substituted for 
anything which other institutions may 
offer, but it would be an effective supple- 
ment to the work along that line which 
is being done, and none too well done, 
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by the institutions to which the job ha 
hitherto been entrusted. 

A year of military service, to which a)’ | a 
young men, rich or poor and of whay. 
ever race, might be subjected, woul, 
have a democratizing influence, \j)| 
youth would have experience in work. | 
ing shoulder to shoulder for a great ny. | 
tional purpose. Thru practice, which i.” 
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the best teacher, they would learn wha; § lor" tt 
service means. They would learn by ex. 
perience to serve the nation as well 3< MM que 1 
their personal interests. lice , 
It should be kept in mind, however. MM yediate 
that while the byproducts of military Mf efect at 
training are important and_ valuable. yhat th 
the chief reason for inaugurating theif sents \ 
year of service is to be found in the re-MMM xnds u 
quirements of national defense. Ourll wr alli 
military unpreparedness for the presenti yyaniz 
war is costing the lives of thousands offi wp, upo 
Americans. It is disarranging American ily the r 
industry and is heaping upon us eco-lll dunce 
nomic and social problems which it willl nav be 
be very difficult to solve. Such a disaster urve st: 
must not occur again. We must notllll wired ; 
hesitate to adopt the forms of prepared-IMMf subabil 
ness which will so strengthen us as toll «nding 
remove forever the danger of our being United 
attacked by powerful enemies. ye OF 1 
The compulsory service plans now und jipeful 
der consideration are flexible in opera a syst 
tion. Boys are to go into the Army fo Durin 
a year upon reaching the age of 17 omf{(hited | 
18, whichever age may be selected. But iff med, | 
a boy is still in school upon reaching thag we at. 
age, or if there is any other good reasomifan be u 
why a postponement of the year of servic certs 
ice should be granted, arrangements '@@#hied, for 
that end will be made. Advocates offMnillion 5 
compulsory military training agree upond ten. 
the necessity of such a ; rovision. Fortur 
Many who concede the possibility thatihieds to 
‘military training should be inaugurate@@ie war 
seek to postpone the issue. They say tha vssess ni 
we should wait to see what the situatiogiius neye 
will be when the war is over. There i will h; 
danger in this argument. After we havin men 
been at peace for a while, the nation iil fit f 
likely to fall into a mood of compliill hay 
cency, as it did following the Fir realth ¢ 
World War. Apparently most peop ‘hited § 
fail to see the need of preparedness uNtHady for 
the danger of attack is actually upon "Bist few 
and this is frequently too late. If we 2fMiork ou 
to have, an effective program of co pared, 
“pulsory service, it is important to hav te mist 
it set up at once, while the people af ich is 
still feeling the bitter effects of our "Eihich m 
cent unpreparedness. ‘amam 
poe 
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The Case 


ue PLAN for universal military serv- 
15 which is being pushed for im- 
nediate adoption should not be put inte 
‘fect at this time. We do not know yet 
BB shat the nature of our military require- 
-@ ents will be after the war. Much de- 
xnds upon how well we get along with 
rll wr allies, upon the effectiveness of the 
tl ganization for peace which will be set 
fl, upon the conditions which prevail 
nila the postwar world. There is a good 
Ml hunce that effective peace machinery 
IM ny be developed. There is hope that 
THM ge standing armies may not be re- 
nti wired after the war. There is even a 
{4M wbability that the maintaining of great 
tom unding armies by any nation, the 
gam Cnited States included, might discour- 
ye or render impossible an otherwise 
4M peful movement for the establishment 
4M ii a system of world security. 
During the period ahead of us the 
{hited States must not be wholly dis- 
med, Each peaceloving nation must 
uve at its disposal armed forces which 
un be used to curb aggression, but it is 
wt certain that the United States will 
xed, for that or any other purpose, a 
uilion young men in constant training 
od ten million men in a reserve army. 
Fortunately, this is not a question that 
eds to be settled immediately. When 
te war ends, the United States will 
“sess military might such as the world 
“s never seen. For a number of years 
will have, ready for war, several mil- 
‘Xmen trained in actual service and 
ill ft for military duty. Better yet, it 
vill have a tremendous air force and a 
‘alth of military equipment. If the 
fhited States is ever caught again un- 
tady for action, it will not be within the 
Mt few years. We still have time to 
‘rk out a permanent plan of military 
tparedness, and we should not make 
* mistake of adopting a program 
p a ich is not only unnecessary, but 
ihich might discourage the limitation 
‘amaments by all nations. 





































see preceding article 


A year of military service almost cer- 
tainly would not offer the best means of 
preparedness for the future. In the years 
to come we will be best protected by a 
large navy and by a highly skilled air 
force. This air force could not receive its 
training in the course of a year. It needs 
to be a relatively permanent professional 
body. 

We will also need a professional army, 
tho the exact size of it cannot yet be 
determined. We need an army com- 
posed of men who have had more than 
a year’s training, men who are thoroly 
prepared to use the highly complicated 
implements of modern war. 

Compulsory military training is, at 
best, but a poor and inadequate substi- 
tute for the kind of national health pro- 
gram the country needs. We all recog- 
nize the need for such a program. The 
examinations conducted by Selective 
Service is proof, if any were needed, of 
the extent of weakness and incapacity 
among the American people. But a 
year’s military training is inadequate to 
deal with that situation. In the first place, 
it applies to only a small section of the 
population. The girls are excluded, and 
there is a great need among them as 
among the men for remedial measures. 

In the second place, military training 
benefits only those least in need of it. 
It is true that millions of our young men 
are enjoying certain benefits from the 
training they are receiving in the Army, 
but the 4-F’s, the ones who need it most, 
were rejected. Nothing is being done 
for them. Neither will anything be done 
in peacetime military training for the 
boys whose weaknesses and defects are 
most pronounced. The Army, intent as it 
would necessarily be upon strengthen- 
ing our armed forces, would not take 
over for health training the boys who, at 
17, were unfit for the rigid disciplines of 
Army life. 

Military training comes too late in 
most cases. What we need is a compre- 
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fur the other side of this question, 


hensive national health program. This 
program, to be completely effective, 
must touch all phases of American life. 
We must work to raise the standards 
of living of all our people in every sec- 
tion of the country, so that all will have 
enough of the right kind of food, so that 
they may be properly clothed and 
housed, so that they may have adequate 
medical care. 

We need a program in the schools 
which will provide recreation for all 
young people, which will give instruc- 
tion in the preservation of health, which 
will offer not only examinations but re- 
medial dental and medical attention. 
Such a plan as this would insure strong 
and healthy individuals and a strong 
nation. 

It is said by advocates of military 
training that their plan would not inter- 
fere with a truly comprehensive national 
health service, that it is merely a supple- 
ment to such a service. As a matter of 
fact, it would, to a large extent, supplant 
a comprehensive health service. If a na- 
tion spends billions of dollars in the un- 
necessary military training of American 
youth, it will be less inclined to spend the 
money necessary in order to have a 
sound and effective health service for 
all young people, from the kindergarten 
up. There will be a widespread inclina- 
tion to think that military service is tak- 
ing care of the health problem, and 
efforts toward the right kind of program 
will diminish. 

Just as the inauguration of universal 
military service would tend to make peo- 
ple complacent about a national health 
program, so it would make them com- 
placent about the problem of vocational 
training for our young people. Military 
training would be as inadequate and in- 
effective in the field of vocational educa- 
tion as it would be in the field of health 
preservation and improvement. Here 
again, it would not apply to the girls, 
who need vocational education as much 
as the boys do. 
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Furthermore, the vocational training 
of youths in the Army would be very in- 
complete. Varied as are the duties of a 
mechanized army, army life would fur- 
nish training in relatively few occupa- 
tions. Moreover, this training would be 
secondary to the more definitely military 
disciplines. 

Every candid person will admit that 
the schools have not done as much as 
they should in the way of giving each 
young person training suited to his own 
needs, but the remedy for this is to im- 
prove the work of the schools, which 
have the young people in charge from 
the kindergarten thru highschool or col- 
lege—thru all the formative years—and 
who have charge of all youths, male and 
female. 

When the work of any institution is 
inadequate, there is an all too common 
disposition to create some other agency 
to do the job, instead of improving the 
work of the institution itself. Now, be- 
cause the schools are admittedly doing 
an incomplete job in vocational educa- 
tion, the cry goes up to take that work 
away from the schools and give it to the 
Army. We will get better results if we 
recognize vocational training as an edu- 
cational task which our educational in- 
stitutions, namely, our schools, are best 
able to handle. Effort will then be di- 
rected toward improving the work of 
the schools. 

Military service is widely advocated 
as a substitute for civilian employment. 
We are asked to throw boys into the 
Army in order to take them off the labor 
market. That is a defeatist argument 
which tends to turn our attention away 
from the vital necessity of so arranging 
things that there may be full employ- 
ment. It must not be forgotten that if 
a million potential workers are taken 
away from employment every year, pro- 
duction will of necessity be curtailed. 
And in a well-ordered society, the stand- 
ard of living depends upon the quan- 
tity of production. When we take a mil- 
lion men out of normal industry each 
year, we are shouldering a great public 
burden in order to keep that million 
from producing wealth and thus adding 
to the national strength. 

If it were necessary to do this in order 
properly to defend the country, the bur- 
den should be cheerfully assumed. We 
are bearing a heavier load than that 
in this time of war. But the fact cannot 
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be established that national defense in 
peacetime requires that a million boys 
be under arms. 

One of the most fallacious arguments 
for military training is the argument 
that it will make up for a lack of discip- 
line among American youth. Military 
training does, indeed, afford a certain 
kind of discipline. Men in the Army 
learn to take orders, to do as they are 
told, and to keep their mouths shut. 
This discipline is doubtless necessary in 
the Army, and it must be accepted when, 
as in time of war, an army is needed. 
But this is not the discipline required 
for successful participation in a democ- 
racy. 

Many, tho by no means all, of the 
young people of this country are un- 
disciplined. That is true. They lack cer- 
tain qualities of character which come 
from the regular performance of duty in 
the home, in the school, and in the com- 
munity. There is great need that increas- 
ing attention be given to the teaching 
of performance of duty in school and 
out. There is need also for intellectual 
discipline; there is need for civic dis- 
cipline; there is need that our young 
people be taught to think and to act in 
accordance with judgment. This, how- 
ever, is a discipline which army life tears 
down instead of building. 

If these character-building disciplines 
are not inaugurated early in life, they 
can scarcely be established by the Army 
in the course of a year’s authoritative 
training. If young people grow to adult- 
hood with tendencies toward delin- 
quency or crime, it is unlikely that the 
following of orders for a year in the 
Army will turn them in the direction of 
social behavior. It is more likely that a 
year’s familiarity with instruments of 
violence will lead them, after the year is 
over, into more definitely antisocial con- 
duct. 

If our young people are to be strength- 
ened thru the performance of duty, if 
they are to be turned into the channels 
of service rather than of personal in- 
dulgence, there is no substitute for the 
training which the home, the church, 
and the school may give. 

Much can be said for a year of national 
service for all the boys and girls of the 
nation, but we should not confuse the 
issue by associating this year with mili- 
tary service. If we are to have military 
service, all other objectives but the mili- 
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tary will be subordinated as a matter of 
necessity. There will be little time fel ’ | 
the inculcation of civic Virtues, and jf! : 
there were, military officers are not the 
best qualified elements of our popula. HE 
tion to give it. Tih 
If there is to be a year of national serv. recent 
ice for all American youth, let there } 
emphasis upon the care of health, uponl 
recreation, upon civic education. At tha 
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per 21, 
same time, the nation may provide form bv the 
its proper defense thru the establishmenpif stem 
of highly trained professional military the W) 
naval, and air forces. Such a progran Educat 
will express and vindicate the spirit off eral aic 
democracy. 3] acc 

As one writer has pointed out, peace ifthe 
time conscription leads not toward peacggm confere 
but toward war. He argues that: “(;}™ urplus 
No nation will support conscription andj Of very 
its attendant armament without the pres the stat 
sure of great fear of a specific potential the plat 
enemy; those who want conscriptiogif™ parties 
and armament for their own power off vention 
profit or any other reason will see to iff ported : 
that there is such an enemy. (2) Everfl Legis 
nation will believe that its own militar jon ex 
ism and conscription are for defense off include 
its boundaries or legitimate interests; nd versal 
nation will believe that of its neighbor wlicy, < 
(3) Nations, like men, get that whicll.n incre 
they prepare for. Arms and conscriptiofilf nance ar 
as a worldwide policy tend toward wafff var year 
not peace. They do not even gucranteB The fc 
victory since, if one nation thus prepare wme of 
so do its rivals. (4) Special classes anfiMideral s 
interests have much to gain from enon a thr 
mous conscript armies and immen$M:lucatio 
armaments—the officer class, the arin subj 
ament makers and other manufa 
turers and sellers of supplies to v. 
armies. They will be supported in ge 
eral by the conservative interests whi@i Favor: 
oppose government spending to end ufMill for 2 
employment on any other terms théifte Sens 
militarism. And, as the experience @iivher sig 
Europe proves, the masses will accegiort of 
conscription as an alleviation of unetiite >8:h 
ployment. «tislatio: 

“These statements are overwhelmins mended 
supported by history. The Versail Meanwhj 
Treaty promised that the victors WOURBHiuse 
disarm following the compulsory Gh ef; 
armament of Germany. When, insted ducatios 
they continued competitive armaMChin ature, 
and conscription, it was evident that Gti ha: 
peace was a failure and there WS Tilincemey 
even enough harmony among armed § ad actio 
tions to permit them to oppose the M@... Rep 
armament of Germany.” tteieee. 
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uE THREE Most outstanding events on 
T ike federal school legislative front in 
recent weeks are [1] the action of the 
~Msenate Committee on Education and 
labor in again reporting S. 637, Septem- 
et 21, 1944, for favorable consideration 
wy the United States Senate, [2] the 
gatement by President Roosevelt before 
he White House Conference on Rural 
tducation October 4, 1944, favoring fed- 
fib eal aid to education [See page 189] and 
B 3] acceptance by the House and Senate 

ifthe report of the joint House-Senate 

onference committee on government 
iW urplus property legislation [H. R. 5125]. 
nda Of very great interest as well have been 
edt the statements on education included in 
ial he platforms of the two major political 
of prties as adopted at the Chicago con- 
of ventions during the summer and re- 
) if ported in the October, 1944, JouRNAL. 
erfim Legislative issues of major considera- 
afm on expected to arise in the near future 
Om include proposals [1] to institute uni- 
n@m™ versal military training as a national 
org policy, and [2] to allocate to education 
‘ich .n increased responsibility for mainte- 
io wnce and development of peace in post- 
vagy Var years. : 
The foregoing references relate only to 
wme of the highlights in the field of 
ideral school legislation. It is impossible 
na thumbnail sketch of this area of 
ducational interest to treat all impor- 
unt subjects. 




















Federal Aid 


Favorably reporting the federal aid 
ill for a second time, accomplished by 
he Senate Committee, constitutes an- 
vher significant event in the persistent 
tlort of the advocates of federal aid in 
‘ec 78th Congress to enact appropriate 
lation. The bill was reported in un- 
mended form—i.e., in its original form. 
Meanwhile the dual objective in the 
House [1] to get a hearing on H. R. 
‘) before the House Committee on 
Hucation, and [2] to secure at least 218 
‘natures to Discharge Motion No. 12, 
thich has for its purpose immediate ad- 
‘neement of the bill for floor debate 
ad action, has made substantial prog- 
‘. Reports persist that the House 
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on the Legislative Front 


R. B. MARSTON 


Director, Legislative-Federal Relations Division 
National Education Association 


Committee plans a hearing shortly after 
the November election. Checks indi- 
cate that approximately 145 members of 
the House have signed the discharge 
motion. These are reliable indices of 
progress for a cause, the success of which 
is indissolubly linked with our national 
wellbeing. 

One of the highly significant char- 
acteristics of the history of Discharge 
Motion No. 12 is the nonpartisan char- 
acter of the support it is commanding. 
Signers are distributed about evenly be- 
tween the two major parties according 
to the best evidence that is procurable. 
In this respect the federal aid issue occu- 
pies a position different from that it held 
in the Senate last fall when the vote for 
and against S. 637 very closely approxi- 
mated a division along party lines. 


Surplus Property Legislation 


Enactment by Congress of H. R. 5125 
resulted in legislation which contains 
numerous provisions beneficial to edu- 
cation if they are later administered in 
the spirit from which they sprang. After 
property is declared surplus by federal 
departments and other agencies, it is 
next available to other public service 
institutions, including education, and to 
nonprofit institutions. The surplus prop- 
erty board can sell or lease materials 
at a low cost to schools. The principle of 
need is stated at one point in the lan- 
guage of the bill, and it is provided that 
the cost of materials sold to schools may 
be determined by the board according 
to the extent of benefits accruing to the 
public thru the use of such materials by 
the institutions that purchase them. Ma- 
terials without commercial value at the 
time offered for sale may be transferred 
by the board without cost to education. 

These provisions, if carefully adhered 
to in their administration, are certain 
to prove of great advantage in our high- 
schools, colleges, and universities. Much 
material will be equally appropriate for 
use in elementary schools. 
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Coming Events 


In looking ahead it may be certainly 
anticipated that in the near future Con- 
gress will be faced with making a choice 
on whether to institute universal mili- 
tary training as a primary principle in 
American life. This raises a question of 
policy that may have in it the power to 
change, during the next generations, the 
character of American democracy. 

Another question that seems in all 
probability to be waiting on the thresh- 
old for a hearing relates to determination 
of the responsibility education will be 
assigned for maintaining and improving 
the era of peace which it is hoped will 
become a permanent condition follow- 
ing the war. After the educational sys- 
tems of the warring countries have been 
rehabilitated and been given new mean- 
ing, the preeminent task will be that of 
making truth free and available to all 
people. Underlying the whole concept 
of a peaceful world is the fact that a na- 
tion composed of people who have free 
access to truth is seldom militaristic in its 
designs. If the peace of the world is to 
be planned by great statesmen there will 
be a fundamental place in their plans 
for the operation of this principle. 


What You Can Do 


These are important matters about 
which you can do something. You must 
be interested. You must read, study, talk, 
meet with groups of people, participate 
in discussions and debates, assist in the 
resolution of opinions and conclusions, 
pass these on to men and women in pub- 
lic office who make our laws and who 
represent us in international conferences. 
Ours is a democracy. We must do these 
things if we intend to keep our society 
democratic. 

This viewpoint constitutes a safe 
springboard of action for every local, 
state, and national education association 
in our country. To move to intelligent 
action along the entire home front is the 
very least any teacher or group of teach- 
ers can do if our intention be that of 
making and keeping ourselves worthy 
of the men and women who fight for us 
and for our country on the battlefields 


of the world. 
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_ “The National Education Association, knowing tha [ VI 

many natural resources essential to life are being - Nwir 
& at an alarming rate, urges increased emphasis ak th world 
teaching of conservation, and recommends the immedi e ait 

preparation of the appropriate materials for this sedeuee F 

The above resolution was adopted by the NEA Re : [A] 
sentative Assembly at Pittsburgh in July. To aid in teaching We m 

conservation, THE JOURNAL presents an outline of a is 
prepared by the supervisor of the Conservation Department _— 
Zanesville, Ohio, public schools. In his manuscript Vr but wh 
Carter gave credit to groups and individuals from whom he reat p 
secured information included here; lack of space preven : 
P our listing them. Mr. Carter feels that the greater pari d cal, 
The average pupil does not know these objectives should be reached before the pupil leave ountti 
a resource when he sees one. the eighth grade. a hemsel 
T.. GOALS ARE! SOIL CONSERVATION PHOTO ——— F petr¢ 
[I] To teach the history of natural rived from the topsoil or the mine? Does [E] Conservation is the efficient use of™ 2 
resource depletion. the average pupil fully realize that the resources, and human welfare is its goal + 
: Poe : rats : . their €X 
[A] This involves teaching what se- spruce on which he writes and the cedar of Conservation is long-range planning, 'BT ” 

his pencil were 75 years in the making Those who oppose it do not want us t 


sources are. The average pupil does not 
know a resource when he sees one. He 
sees a river as a mass of moving water, 


and that the graphite was milleniums in 
preparation and is irreplaceable? Does he 


see what lies ahead. It would cramp thei 
selfish exploitative plans. Exploitation up 







dustrial 
source 


but where it came from, the significance avai waste of his personal belongings? sets the balance in nature. Conservation oe 
of its clarity or turbidity, its effect on Waste is oe nannies tha tour perceptions masmiains the balance. oe . . Bibm and 
banks, navigation, power, and floods may have become immune to it. Half of Europe —_—([F All human activities and institu 7? 
escape him. Until city pupils understand could live on oe eee for aren ~-abpeuleesine aera oe FO 
how their family incomes rest on natural long ago thru bitter experience the effects The ripeness school with ™ poor! de” 
resources, they will take no great interest of resource limitations on tenfacds of eines, poorly pelt teacher, ——* vendit 
in conservation and its related sciences. living. The American educator who _ ~neenininl bese of eroded land 1 ite ’ 
[B] The fascinating history of how man glects to inform the oncoming generation harmony with the surrounding earth seg ae 
has evicted himself from region after re- of the true condition of our resources is ment. a ve 
gion by destroying his own resources failing his trust. [IV] To present the idea of stewar ‘ a 
holds student interest. The train of destruc- . . ar a 
: ; iganeomiggé" [III] To teach the interrelation of ship of natural resources. te loss 
tion following Solomon’s cutting of the ; ] lin al d h ME vilizino 
cedars of Lebanon may be illustrated by PE a SOR, Pee a [A] The unborn shall inherit the earth . 
a few photographs of the hilly Near East [A] Every mineral atom which came What is our responsibility to them? W¢ [VI] 
terrain today. Similar destruction occurred out of earth and air into the bodies of can own a resource only temporarily con se, 
in China, North Africa, Greece, the Alps, primitive man, animal, or plant went back Many to come will also have title to 1 
Latin America, and the United States. Not into the soil in due time. Today minerals temporarily. TAI . 
until recently did man acquire an under- from soils go to cities as food. Then sewers , : one 
standing of himself as a part of, rather carry them to streams and oceans where [V] To clarify the rights of aes " she 
than a foe of, nature. they lose most of their power to support 7% they conflict with the desire of ts 
pel individual to exploit. pasts, 
cance to lower life forms? The bumblebee men have great talents in this field. Moa 
[A] We cannot retain our position as a makes red clover possible. Weeds retard ose their scruples as the possibility 4 ny | 
nation of wealth and benevolent power un- erosion on abandoned land. Minnows eat gaining wealth and power unfolds. Int : " ~ 
less we look on ourselves as a maturing mosquito larvae. past they exploited unmercifully both md _— 
nation and manage our capital resources [C] Does the pupil know simple eco- and resources. Society must stop all wast rig 
wisely, logical chains such as: Soil grows grass; ful exploitation. This will be accomplishg tad 
|B] Our prodigality was and is based rabbit eats grass; fox eats rabbit; lynx eats _ partly by laws when thru conservation eda rest a 
on an error. The early settlers were stag- fox; lynx dies and fertilizes soil to grow cation we see the need for ‘such protecti trol, wi 
gered by the immensity of our forests, grass? Each life form plays its part and and our right to it—and partly by volu * the 
prairies, and animal resources. The idea of only man’s schemes violate the laws of tary action induced by scientific train’ ted pro 
“no bottom to the barrel” was propagated nature and bring inevitable punishment. of those who control resources. i, We 
from generation to generation while the [D] The pupil’s attitude toward nature [B] It is the business of educators ces at 
error grew unnoticed. must be emotionalized. He must feel present the need for such protection, to | * largely 
[C] Pupils should be able to recognize kindly toward the earth and suspicious of the foundation for enlightened pub - 
waste and to understand its socio-economic _ statements that this or that form of life is opinion. a whe 
effects. For longer than we can remember, evil. Skepticism is a virtue when plans are [C] Conservation will aid in develagil ~ min 
the schools have taught thrift of money as proposed to upset nature’s balance. A ing in pupils social-mindedness, citize peal re 
a great virtue. How many of us were swamp, for instance, may be worth more ship, and a personal sense of responsilil 4 hot sh 
taught that money represents resources de- wet than drained. for the best use of our resources. _? 
“LUME 
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[V1] To examine the claim that the 
vorld market can supply us when our 
wn resources are exhausted. 


et TO Oe ov 


[A] The strand of truth here is thin. 
We may be able to secure adequate 
Mounts of some materials from abroad. 
“Mi vu where will we fill our needs for the 
cleat primary resources of soil, oil, iron, 
‘SMM ql, lumber? How can we buy from 
suntries which have not enough for 
hemselves? Our tremendous sales abroad 
f petroleum products must stop because 
yeare running short. As the resources con- 
sdlled by other countries become scarce, 
teir export restrictions will tighten. 

[B] The spread of technology and in- 
\ustrialization will result in greater use of 
sources in every region with a resulting 
kine in surpluses for export to us. 

(C] Conservation is a worldwide prob- 
m and no wide-awake country will per- 
nit a weakening of its internal strength 
depletion of basic resources. We are a 
have” nation and any future thought of 
kpending on the “have nots” is a strange 
heorv. Without our tremendous natural 
sources we would become mere fabri- 
«ators, completely at the mercy of the sup- 
ilies of raw materials. This would mean 
he loss of our great influence as a world 
inilizing force. 
































[VII] To study the relation of science 
” conservation. 


[A] Science has only natural raw ma- 
itials to work with. Invention often aggra- 
utes shortages, as the use of steel for 
‘uses, petroleum for rubber, coal for 
‘tics. Expanding uses for paper and 
‘jon speed the depletion of forests. Mech- 
ized farming exposes more soil to 
foston. 

'B] Science can discover the means of 
Miservation. This is a compensation for 
* resource problems it creates. By dis- 
\ering substitutes, by finding the laws 
‘lorest and wildlife management, erosion 
nttol, water conservation, it places in our 
uds the tools for constructing a sus- 
ned prosperity. But we must use thesc 
is, We are using up irreplaceable re- 
pitces at a rate never before witnessed, 
* largely to the achievements of modern 
tence, 

ne of the most unfounded ideas in the 
tlic mind today is that science can over- 
ine all resource deficiencies. The scientist 
4 hot share such naive optimism. People 
Mtell you that science can grow food 


ors 
to | 
pub 


vet 
itize 
hil 
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without soil. Ask them where the minerals 
are coming from to feed the plants, how 
long they will last, and what the expense of 
such culture amounts to. For fancy out-of- 
season foods it may be feasible, but not for 
staples like corn, wheat, cotton, and hay. 
Science endorses conservation unreservedly. 


[VIII] To examine local resources in 
relation to community living standards. 


[A] It is amazing how little is known 
about community economic foundation. 
It would seem that some of the energy now 
expended in studying distant cultures 
would be better spent on local problems. 

[B] When a class has enumerated a few 
needed community improvements and in- 
vestigated why they are not made, it will 
run into the problem of money and taxes. 
Next will come earth and building values. 
The crux will be reached when means of 
increasing efficiency in the use of local re- 
sources are considered, so that more tax 
income can be realized. 

The class may discover that past waste- 
ful exploitation has throttled future de- 
velopment of the community. It may find 
unused resources, or wastes that may be re- 
duced. It may find that mining methods 
and agricultural habits lag behind modern 
efficient practices. 

Such a unit of study will certainly bring 
the pupil to realize the community stand- 
ard of living is a reflection of the area’s 
earth resources. 

If the class can originate and take part 
in a community conservation project, a real 
piece of education will have been accom- 


plished. 
[IX] To familiarize pupils with the 


conservation work being done. 


[A] Such a survey should start at home. 
There are few communities where atten- 
tion is not being given to one or more re- 
sources. Local, state, and federal govern- 


Not until recently 
did man acquire an 
understanding of 
himself as a part of, 
rather than as a foe 
of, nature. 


BUREAU OF RECLAMATION PHOTO 





mental and private agencies should be 
studied. 

[B] A corollary of this objective is gain- 
ing knowledge of common conservation 
practices. In this era a citizen who does not 
know the meaning of strip cropping, broad 
base terracing, reforestation, patch plant- 
ing, wind-breaks, retardation basins, and 
related terms must be classed as ignorant. 


[X] To guide the growth of a pupil 
philosophy of conservation. 


[A] This can be most permanently done 
by providing the pupil with direct experi- 
ence in conservation activities. The possi- 
bilities are legion: collection of paper, cloth, 
metals, rubber; feeding wildlife; construc- 
tion of shelters, feeding trays, bird houses; 
surveying local flood control, irrigation, 
purification, softening, or other water prob- 
lems. 

[B] Having presented the facts on our 
natural resources and provided pertinent 
related activities, we can with assurance let 
intelligence take its course in the matter of 
philosophy. 

[C] This philosophy of conservation in- 
evitably leads to a conservation attitude, 
the ultimate goal. It is reached when the 
citizen approaches all problems concerning 
natural resources with the question: What 
method of handling this resource will bring 
the greatest benefits to the greatest num- 
ber of people for the longest period of 
time? 










































Es, I teach school! Sure, I know 
Taw the bomber plants and ship- 
yards, but I still teach. And I’m not try- 
ing to be dramatic when I say that I 
have a satisfying job. I have my finger 
on the pulse of the citizens of that post- 
war tomorrow everyone is talking so 
much about. Oh, I don’t pretend to 
know how to work out all those prob- 
lems that will face us, but one thing 
I can tell you experts—the kind of citi- 
zens you'll have to carry on those plans. 
They are in my schoolroom and I 
know them pretty well! 

Take Shock Tapely—Shock’s no nat- 
uralist; he got his education while hoe- 
ing corn and chopping cotton. But he 
has an abiding faith in God that is good 
to see in the citizens of tomorrow. 
Shock is fifteen. He’s short and dark 
with keen brown eyes and a mind that 
figures slow, but it keeps on figuring, 
and I delight to see how he reacts to 
textbooks! Take the time we were talk- 
ing about vitamins. 

Now Shock has a radio, and he 
knows in a cursory manner about vita- 
mins since they are taking over where 
the Soap Operas are leaving off—and 
don’t misunderstand, I’m for them. But 
Shock did bring up a point that needs 
to be noted. We had been studying the 
seven basic foods, and I had a chart 
of what vitamins do for the body, what 
foods contain them, and how we can 
improve our health with them. It was 
a pretty good lesson I thought. Shock 
was one of thirteen children and his 
parents didn’t give much thought to 
supplementing his diet, but he was well 
fed and growing, so when he held up 
his hand, I bade him speak, knowing he 
could pretty well sum up any situation. 

“Miss Smith,” he said politely, “do 
you believe in vitamins or God?” 

I had no ready reply. Wasn’t God’s 
sunshine everywhere? Good food 
growing in the soil? Fruit on trees? 
Minerals in the earth? It was an answer 
to ponder, and I gave a silent benedic- 
tion to Shock. I have every faith in him 
as a citizen of tomorrow! 

Then there is Jean—Jean is sixteen 
and as pretty as any movie star. Her 
sweater is as provocative as Lana Tur- 
ner’s. Her lips are perhaps too red, but 
to me she embodies the beauty and love 
that will be the core of home life in to- 
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morrow’s world. She has a knowledge 
of her body that would have given 
great-grandma the vapors, but she’s in- 
telligent and wise beyond her years 
about the part a happy home will play 
in days to come. She has learned some 
of this, I claim, in the schoolroom. 
The teachers know Jean will “make the 
grade.” Without family life the race 
will perish and Jean is prepared to 
make her home work when the time 
comes. 

Then there is Bill—Yes, Bill is what 
you would term a delinquent. He is a 
problem, but where there are problems 
the nation grows. Bill does not wish to 
submit to any discipline. He admits, 
when caught, that he cheats, that he 
lies—and so what? Perhaps I love Bill 
a little more because he is truthful 
about his shortcomings. 

“Miss Smith,” he says, his blue eyes 
cocky and his curly hair on end, “why 
should I study? The stuff you learn in 
school isn’t used. What’s a grade? I 
can go out now and earn more than 
you. So where are you so smart?” 

Bill will never know values and as 
much as the planners of tomorrow may 
regret having him he will be one of 
their more numerous citizens! I hope 
the planners will keep him especially 
in mind because he needs their help. 

Then there is Jim—Jim is depend- 
able. Chairman of all committees, he 
gets things done. He gets top grades, is 
toastmaster at the banquets, male lead 
in the junior play. He is the one who 
will see that those postwar plans are 
carried out. What would the world of 
tomorrow do without the Jims to put 
their shoulders to the wheel? The post- 
war planners will have good use for 
him. I take pardonable pride in the 
thought that in the schoolroom I’ve 
helped produce a worthwhile commod- 
ity for the world that is to come, a com- 
modity with a high priority! 

Then there is Jerry—Jerry is the most 
lovable bundle of foolish nonsense that 
ever sat in a classroom. Daring and 
adventuresome, he is brimming over 
with fun. Jerry is pure gold. He will 
make a good skipper for the ship of 
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adventure that will sail tomorrow! }; tarde 
will try anything once—and twice if th “or 
first time offers the remotest interes. ipa 
So he’s a natural for the planners. He i : 
: pens! 
will be two steps ahead of them all the ‘i 
way and will be there rooting when ea 
they come down the home stretch. |; bcd 
is Jerry’s brothers who are flying the w - 
bombers now. Jerry curses the luck tha tg 4 
he is only fifteen—if he were only » _ 
. ‘ room: \ 
couple of years older he would be se: a 
for some excitement. He gets wrough a te 
up about his prosaic existence, but hi hichlv-t 
time will come and the postwar folk sat cl 
are getting a break. We of the school - do 
room claim some credit for his goo a 
sportsmanship—he is the all-star athlete lalla 
an exponent of the physical educatio: “o9 
program in our schools. haseball 
Then there is Stanley —Stanley is the jie 96 
dreamer, the planner, the scientist. th scald 
writer. He loves books and the historidlf of a1 
past of his country. The planners wills.) has 
need him to keep a record of theif, exp 
triumphs in novels, textbooks, and his ..., m 
torical papers. Stanley is balm to my. op 
heart. He reads all the books on thé p..4: 
reference list and brings in others front 41 ;, 
his home library. These quiet, sileng qe 4, 
studious Stanleys will make wonderful... p31; 
citizens, and who can say that the train jour 
ing they have received in the school... ap 
room will not make the difference? age 
Yes, I teach school! Sure, I know titren 
about time-and-a-half for overtime, bul+,py 4, 
I prefer to spend my overtime in hiv, comin 
ing a part in building the citizens Bh. 4 an, 
tomorrow. Postwar planners, when yo sing 
make those all-important patterns 1OMMih yy 


a better world, remember that Shox wldings 
has faith; Jean has knowledge; Bill WR chook, 7 
have to be accepted at the odds; Ji, chile 


has dependability; Jerry has Te TD int, te 
dreall 








initiative; and Stanley can "We lead 
There you have them, and they are gil Unless 
edged. You had _ better look to YOUR as 
plans, planners, and make them wor practi 
for these citizens have been trained rag y 
in the schoolrooms of America and thes gig 
will be a discerning lot! ‘ ‘worthy 
— 
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their most serious teaching prob- 
ans, the difficulty presented by the 
warded reader is frequently the first 
“@ entioned. Many teachers are likely to 
“ i-cl that this is a problem to be solved 

only by highly-trained specialists with 
“B pensive equipment, too serious a dif- 
Cl shy for the classroom teacher. 
NM The truth is that many children with 
It «ding difficulties can be helped ma- 
Cl cially by their regular teacher during 
‘he school day and in the same class- 
Bom with the other children. While 
ith some retarded readers the prob- 
1H em is so complex that the help of a 
i tighly-trained expert is necessary, many 
‘MI ore children fail to read well because 
"Ml they do little or no reading. This prob- 
“lm is certainly one the classroom 
(HMM eacher can meet effectively. 
Ml Ifa child wants to become a good 

twseball player, he plays baseball as 
hal jen as he can. If he wants to become 
‘good reader, he must read. The mat- 
er of attitude enters at this point. Base- 
‘MMM ll has meaning for the child. He has 
wt experienced failure and discourage- 
nent in connection with it. He knows 
«can do creditably if he practices. 
Reading is a different matter. If the 
hild is in an intermediate or upper 
sade and is seriously retarded in read- 
ag ability, he has had several years of 
isouraging experiences. He has not 
ven able to read material that others 
i age can understand readily. Other 
tildren know that he can read only 
‘nby books” and they don’t hesitate 
remind him of it. To him reading is 
utd and distasteful drudgery, uninter- 
sing and unrewarding, associated 
th unpleasant experiences, such as 
wldings at home and frustration at 
choo, The teacher who wants to help 
ny child must be able to see his view- 
“int, to sympathize with him, and 
Xt lead him to change his attitude. 
Unless the child is led to realize that 
“as he can learn to jump high only 
Practicing jumping, so he can learn 
‘read well only by practicing reading, 
‘s difficult to get him to feel the effort 
‘Worthwhile, 
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Helping the SLUWEHR HEADERS 


To help children acquire a construc- 
tive attitude toward reading: 


[1] Provide each child with material 
on subjects of real interest to him and 
at a level of difficulty he can read readily. 

[2] Let him have some choice as to 
his own reading material. 

[3] Thru charts and similar devices let 
him see his progress in relation to his 
past achievements. 

[4] Bestow sincere praise on progress. 
A small gain on his part may mean as 
much as a large improvement on the part 
of a better reader. 

[5] Put him in situations in which he 
must read to get the necessary informa- 
tion to make, to do, or to tell something 
that he greatly desires. 

[6] Let him take part in easy reading 
games that are fun. 

[7] Thru individual guidance lead the 
child to realize his own problem. Let him 
see, too, that his teacher sees his difficul- 
ties from his own viewpoint and is inter- 
ested in helping him. 

[8] In every possible way help the child 
to come to feel that reading is an inter- 
esting activity and fun. 

The remedial reading technics sug- 
gested below have been used with good 
results for eight years, in varied situ- 
ations and at varied levels, with from 
fourth- to eighth-grade pupils. In all of 
them emphasis has been placed on the 
eight points above. You may like to 
use these as supplements to what you 
are already doing. 
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The figures up the 
side on the chart 
represent the 10 
questions; those 
across indicate the 
numbers of the sto- 
ries read. 





Elzabeth H. Meavets 


Supervising Teacher and Assistant Professor of 
Education, Eastern Oregon College of Education, 
La Grande, Oregon 


I. MAKING SENTENCES FROM WORDS AND 
PHRASES 


[A] Materials: 


[1] Envelopes containing approximately 
the same number of nouns, adjectives, 
verbs, adverbs, etc., phrases, clauses, and 
other groups of words. These are satisfac- 
tory when cut from ten-cent store books 
with large print for small children. They 
may also be typed, printed, or cut from - 
old magazines with reasonably large print. — 

[2] Sheets of paper on which to ar- 
range the sentences. 

[3] Sets of single letters. 


[B] Procedure: 


[1] The pupils are divided into groups 
of from two to five. Each group is given 
an envelope. The children make sentences 
by combining the words and_ phrases. 
Each child may work separately or the 
group may work on a sentence. 

[2] A time limit of 10 or 15 minutes 
is given. When the time is up, the score 
for each group is figured. The sentences 
of each group are read by someone in that 
group. One point is given for a simple 
sentence such as “Cats like meat”; 3 points 
for a more complicated sentence, con- 
taining a simple phrase or clause; 5 
points for a long complicated sentence, 
such as a compound sentence containing 
one or more clauses or phrases. 






- « « each proves to the other 
that he has the right one. 


: ~ 
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[C] Suggestions: 
[1] When working with older chil- 


dren, this game can be used to stress 
points in English, clauses, parts of speech. 

[2] Each sentence, to be acceptable, 
must be complete. 


[3] Each group may be allowed to 
supply two words made out of letters for 
each sentence. These letters may be from 
commercially-made boxes of letters or 
made by the teacher or printed by the 
children as the sentence is composed. The 
spelling should be correct. 


[4] This game may be carried on over 
a period of time with the same groups, 
with the score kept for each. 


Il. MATCHING PICTURES AND DESCRIPTIONS 


[A] Materials: 


[1] Pictures mounted on tagboard or 
durable cardboard. There should be more 
pictures than there are pupils. Several 
should be on the same topic, for example, 
four pictures of kitchens, three sea_pic- 
tures. 


[2] A set of descriptions, one for each 
picture. These should be typed or printed 
clearly and mounted on cardboard. De- 
scriptions for the similar pictures should 
fit any one of them for the first few sen- 
tences. Then go on into description that 
could fit only one of the pictures. 


[3] The teacher should have a key for 
her own use to pair the descriptions and 
pictures, 


[B] Procedure: 


[1] The pictures are placed around the 
room. Each child is given a description, 
which he reads silently and then tries to 
find the picture described. When all have 
found their pictures, each proves to the 
others that he has the right one, using 
his paragraph and his picture. 


[C] Suggestions: 


[1] If a pupil thinks that someone else 
has chosen his picture, he should be al- 
lowed to prove to the other child that the 
picture is really his. 


[2] Each time this equipment is used 
have each child write his name on the 
back of the description he has used. The 
teacher can then give each pupil a new 
description whenever the game is played. 

[3] There should be several more pic- 
tures than descriptions in order that the 
last few pupils will not have too easy a 
time in finding their pictures. 

[4] It is more satisfactory if the pic- 
tures are not too varied. There should be 
several on each topic used. 


[5] There may be several different sets 
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of descriptions for the same set of pictures. 


Ill. MATCHING POEMS AND PICTURES 


[A] Mount short poems on tagboard. 
Mount pictures cut from magazines and 
let the children pair poems and pictures. 
Then let each child read his poem and 
tell why he thinks the picture is a good 
illustration for it. 


IV. CHOOSING STORIES TO READ 
[A] Materials: 


[1] Many stories on a number of topics 
—animals, foreign children, American 
children, modern inventions, pioneers, In- 
dians, and fairy stories, legends. These 
should range in reading difficulty from 
second to sixth grade. 

[2] A set of 10 checkup questions for 
each story used, and a set of answers for 
each set of questions. These should be 
typed or printed carefully. Each story and 
its corresponding set of questions should 
be numbered or lettered. 


[3] A chart for each child. After it is 
used for a time, it will look something like 
that on page 187. 

[4] One or several large envelopes in 
which to keep the sets of questions and the 
answers. It adds to the interest if these en- 
velopes are decorated. If many stories are 
used, the topics can be separated into dif- 
ferent envelopes. 


[5] A list of the titles of all the stories 
for which sets of questions are prepared. 
If the group is large, several copies of 
this list around the room will avoid 
confusion. If the topic of the story is not 
evident from the title, that should be in- 
dicated. The titles can be grouped accord- 
ing to topic. Beside each story should be 
placed the same number or letter as that 
which appears for that story on the set 
of questions and the answers. 

[6] A folder in which the pupils may 
put their finished papers after they have 
read a story and have done the checkup 
exercises. 


[B] Procedure: 


After an explanation of the procedure 
by the teacher, each pupil goes to the list 
of stories. He chooses a story on a topic 
about which he wishes to read. A certain 
title sounds good to him. He goes to the 
bookshelf, finds the book, inspects the 
story. If he is disappointed, he tries an- 
other until he finds one that he can read 
and does like. Then he goes to the en- 
velope container and gets a set of ques- 
tions for the story—the title on the list 
has the same number or letter as the set 
of questions. He reads the story and an- 
swers the set of checkup questions. Then 
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he is ready for another story. The tea 
checks his answers and enters his score 
for that story on his chart. 


“her 


[C] Suggestions: 


[1] If there is a shortage of book 
stories may be secured from Many sources 


—old readers, old children’s magazines} 
from homes in the community, stories oy! 


topics in mewspapers and magazines 


[2] At first there will be some confusion! 
and the pupils will take much time to find! 


their stories. However, the pupils will soon 
learn to locate their stories quickly, 


[3] The teacher needs to know, as af 


result of standard tests and observatioy. 
the reading ability of each pupil and thé 
approximate reading difficulty of eact 
story in order to help the children choos: 
wisely, if they seem to need help, 


[4] The teacher should help the chil. 
dren to feel that the only requirements in 
choosing the stories are that they be inter 
esting and easy enough for enjoyment in 
reading. 

[5] Checkup questions on the stories 
should require little writing. Answer 
should be found on the pages read and 
should require not more than severull 
words. Multiple choice and filling id 
missing words make good exercises. 


[6] With some groups, the childred 
after reading the stories and answerin; 
the checkup questions, can also get thé 
set of answers, check their papers, and 
enter their scores on their charts. With 
other groups, the teacher must do this part 
of it. 

[7] After the children become accu 
tomed to the procedure, they will nee 
little help in choosing. stories. Then th 
teacher may confer with individuals a 
to progress. Necessary phonetic work cat 
be given. The teacher may want to have 
child read to her orally. Some particul 
drill may be helpful for a certain chil 
From time to time, each child should d's 
cuss his chart with his teacher. Is his pr 
file line on his chart keeping up pret! 
well? If it is up to 9 or 10 for each stor] 
perhaps he should try more difficu 
stories. If it is at a uniformly low lev 
perhaps he should read _ less difficu 
stories. If all his stories are about animal 
perhaps he could broaden his interest.) 

[8] This work should be made 
pleasurable as possible with the emph 
sis on: the interests of the child in fy 
reading. The main point is to get " 
child to read. an 

[9] This technic is helpful for childrg 
who are not retarded readers. In this ” 
the stories should be at the grade leve! 
difficulty or higher. ; 
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7 up Wuite House CoNFERENCE on 
ss Rural Education, held as this issue of 
0 Tue JourNaL goes to press, brought to- 
“9 cether some 230 educators, representa- 
ny vse of farm and labor organizations, 
@  :adustrialists, public health and govern- 
ment officials, publishers of agricultural 
journals, and parents. 

This was not “just another confer- 
ence.” but, rather, a planning and work- 
4B ing group which mapped out a program 
of action for rural education—a program 
which should receive the careful con- 
0M sideration of every state and local asso- 
inl ciation having to do with rural schools, 
‘a program which may chart the course 
inl™ of rural education for the next decade. 

An outstanding feature of the confer- 
cence was President Roosevelt’s public 
‘i commitment to federal aid to education: 
‘I believe that the federal government 


Tal : ; oe 
“@ should render financial aid where it is 
ih a 
needed, and only where it is needed. 
Such government financial aid 
remy . : 
na Should never involve government inter- 


ha ference with state and local administra- 
nd tion and control. It must purely and 
ithig™ simply provide and guarantee that this 


tm country is great enough to give to all 
@ of its children the right to a free educa- 

USS tion.” 

re The conference was sponsored by 


th three divisions of the NEA, with Charl 
Ormond Williams, executive chairman, 
and Howard A. Dawson, R. B. Marston, 
i and Glenn Archer, cochairmen. It was 
id ‘ivided into ten groups, to study educa- 


ig tion to meet the needs of rural children; 
vr education for community living in rural 
ct areas; the scope of education for rural 


orm people; problems of the professional per- 
sonnel for rural education; organization 
and administration of rural education; 
the rural plant and equipment; minority 
and exceptional groups in rural areas; 
special problems in providing instruc- 
A tional opportunities in rural schools; 
iam «Paying for rural education; and rural 
Hag © lucation in the structure of democracy. 

Under the leadership of a chairman 
ira 0d two recorders, each group met in 
cai the evenings at NEA headquarters and 
drafted reports based on discussion. 
These reports were presented before the 








“Ie White Shense Conference on 
RURAL ENUCATION 


day sessions at the White House. They 
will be published, along with the ad- 
dresses and panel discussions of the con- 
ference, in a volume of proceedings to be 
available from the NEA ‘Division of 
Rural Service in about three months. 

A succinct picture of the present situa- 
tion in rural education, the “trouble at 
the crossroads,” was given by Howard 
A. Dawson, NEA Director of Rural 
Service. “Many of the best and most of 
the poorest schools in the nation,” Dr. 
Dawson pointed out, “are found in our 
rural areas. Millions of rural children 
are seriously handicapped in the educa- 
tional opportunities available to them. 
Altho the rural children of school age 
constitute more than half of such chil- 
dren in the nation, they have only 38 
percent of the available funds for the 
support of schools. The average salary 
of rural-school teachers is $959 as com- 
pared to $1955 for urban teachers. Total 
expenditures per pupil in average daily 
attendance in rural schools is only $86 
as compared to $124 in urban schools. 
Largely as a result of inadequate salaries 
for teachers, the rural schools get the 
teachers with least education and experi- 
ence. The present rate of turnover is 
twice the prewar rate, and the rate of 
turnover in rural schools has been twice 
the rate in urban schools. City school 
systems have managed to maintain their 
staffs by recruiting many of the best 
teachers from rural areas so that the 
country schools, which have never had 
enough welltrained teachers, are bearing 
the brunt of the current crisis.” 

The great interest of the United States 
Office of Education in rural education 
was expressed by U. S. Commissioner of 
Education J. W. Studebaker; that of the 
Children’s Bureau by its chief, Kath- 
arine Lenroot. One of the most challeng- 
ing addresses of the conference, deliv- 
ered by President Murray D. Lincoln of 
the Cooperative League of the United 
States, will appear in the December 
JOURNAL. 

Warmly received by the leaders in 
rural education, many of whom were 
her former students, was Dr. Fannie W. 
Dunn, professor emeritus, Teachers Col- 





lege, Columbia University, who spoke 
on “Education for Rural Children and 
Youth.” How the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Mayville, North Dakota, is adapt- 
ing its program for the better education 
of prospective rural teachers was de- 
scribed by President Cyril W. Grace. 
- With real fire and spontaneity, the 
subject, “Building Rural Schools and 
Communities To Cope with the Prob- 
lems of Tomorrow,” was discussed in a 
panel made up of lay leaders interested 
in rural education. 

The conference had its informal mo- 
ments, as well as its serious ones. Tea 
was served in the State Dining Room, 
and we saw one noted educator who, in- 
stead of eating cookies himself, put sev 
eral in his pocket to take home to his 
six-year-old daughter for a “White 
House party.” 

Austin W. Meadows of the Alabama 
State Department of Education received 
a rising vote of thanks from conference 
members when he persuaded Mrs. 
Roosevelt to introduce Fala to the group. 
Fala performed his tricks with an 
aplomb worthy of the most famous 
black Scotty in the world. 

Before the closing remarks of the con- 
ference were made by Mrs. Roosevelt. 
the conference hostess, summary state- 
ments were presented by Ralph B. Jones. 
State Commissioner of Education for 
Arkansas, and Mrs. Raymond Sayre, re- 
gional director of Midwest, Associated 
Women of American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Mr. Jones’ statement, in the form of a 
program of action, appears in NEA 
Leaders Letter 24. This letter, which 
gives a summary of the White House 
Conference, is available free from the 
National Education Association so long 
as the supply lasts. 

“Rural life and education can be im- 
proved,” said Mrs. Sayre, “but it can’t be 
done by the can’t-be-doners.” She urged 
conference members to be can-be-don- 
ers; to take home the information, the 
guidance, the practical help, and the 
inspiration engendered by the confer- 
ence; and to translate words into im- 
mediate, effective action. 
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PHOTO BY PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 


Pupils of all economic, social, racial, and relig- 
ious backgrounds associate on common ground. 


own MeetINnG has come to town— 
Ti: a surprising manner. We usually 
think of Town Meeting as a discussion 
by the town electorate of civic problems 
confronting them, so that they may ar- 
rive at an intelligent decision as to ways 
and means of solving their problems. 

The spirit of Town Meeting—inter- 
ested citizenry with active participation 
by all—has been conspicuously absent 
from the typical American city for dec- 
ades. The present generations can hardly 
take great pride in the job they have 
done of shaping the world for the youth 
of today who will be the adults of to- 
morrow. This is evident locally, nation- 
ally, and internationally. The indiffer- 
ence of adults as characterized by their 
failure indicates an utter disregard of 
civic responsibility, ignorance of condi- 
tions affecting their own lives, to say 
nothing of the lives of every member of 
society. 

That this dangerous virus of lethargy 
has not affected our youth is truly a mir- 
acle. That it has not is evidenced in the 
Junior Town Meeting idea that has 
given youth its voice, with the result 
that adults are becoming convinced that 
youth can and should actively partici- 
pate in civic affairs. 


In March 1943, Philadelphia’s Junior 


Town Meeting of the Air had its in- 


ception as a part of the annual meet- 
ing of the Committee of Seventy, a 
nonpartisan organization of civic lead- 


ers. The participants were six students, 
with George V. Denny, Jr., of America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, as moderator. 
The topic discussed was “Youth and 
the Ballot.” 

The program originates every Thurs- 
day morning over station KYW. Par- 
ticipants include three or four pupils, 
each of whom presents a prepared talk 
on the selected topic. A panel of from 
12 to 18 pupils represents two or more 
schools of the three cooperating groups 
—public, Catholic, and private. The 
moderator each week is an outstanding 
representative from other educational, 
cultural, business, industrial, or judicial 
leaders of the community. 

Organization of the program is han- 
dled by a steering committee, consist- 
ing of a representative from each of the 
three groups. They select the topics 
from suggestions made by pupils, teach- 
ers, and interested civic groups. Partici- 
pation by the schools is entirely volun- 
tary, altho they have become so in- 
terested that many request inclusion in 
the schedule of broadcasts. 

The visible audience consists of the 
studentbody of the school in which the 
broadcast originates. Where the student- 
body is too large, the overflow is seated 
in the school lunchroom, or in those 
schools with a public address system, the 
pupils who cannot be seated in the audi- 
torium listen in their classrooms. 

The invisible audience includes pupils 


neal, 


from practically every secondary school 
in each of the three school groups. There 
is no compulsion. Some schools make it 
a regular auditorium feature every 
Thursday morning. In other schools the 
upper grades, particularly those con. 
cerned with current events, use the 
broadcasts as a basis for subsequent 
classroom discussions. The extent to 
which schools listen to the broadcasts js 
limited only by their interest. 

Mail received before the program had 
been on the air over a month indicated 
an adult listening audience scattered 
over eastern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. Within the city, the program ac- 
quired many adult listeners. 

Since the inauguration of Philadel- 
phia’s Junior Town Meeting of the Air 
there have been over 40 broadcasts up 
to June 1944. The topics, covering a 
broad range of discussions, included: 


What Does Citizenship Mean to Youth? 

Are We Getting the Type of Government 
We Deserve? 

Is Our Party System of Government Func- 
tioning Properly? 

Should We Restrict the Right to Vote? 

What Is Youth’s Part in Reducing Juvenile 
Delinquency? 

Does the Primary System of Election Serve 
Its Purpose? 

Should the Voting Age Be Lowered to 
Eighteen? 

Are the Secondary Schools Doing Enough 
To Prepare Students for Effective Citi- 
zenship? 

What Can Young People Do To Improve 
Race Relations? 

What Can We Do About Absenteeism at 
the Polls? 

Can the Social Studies Be Taught More 
Effectively? 

Should We Have a Non-Partisan Primary 
Ballot? 

Can We Raise the Standards of Our Po- 
litical Campaigns? 

What is Youth’s Part in Planning for a 
Lasting Peace? 

Can Youth Influence Adult Thinking? 
That the broadcasts have been favor- 

ably received is indicated by the o- 

operation received from the outstanding 

personalities invited to serve as mod- 


erators. These include: A. J. Stoddard. 


superintendent of schools; Rt. Rev. 


ee 
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Msgr. John J. Bonner, superintendent 
of Catholic schools, Philadelphia Arch- 
diocese; Robert Johnson, president, 
Temple University; Katharine E. Mc- 
Bride, president, Bryn Mawr College; 
M. Albert Linton, president, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company; the 
Honorable Gerald F. Flood, Judge of 
the Court of Common Pleas, No. 6; 
George B. Gay of the Philadelphia Real 
Estate Board; Mrs. John F. Lewis, Jr., 
chairman, Recreation Committee, Phila- 
delphia Council of Defense. Francis P. 
Burns, vicepresident, Beneficial Saving 
Fund Society; D. Robert Yarnall, presi- 
dent, Yarnall Waring Engineering 
Company. 

As interest in the program spread, 
the steering committee planned guest 
programs, one of which has been held 


with pupils from Allentown, Reading, . 


and Radnor, Pennsylvania, and Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The guest modera- 
tor was W. Linwood Chase, professor 
of education, Boston University School 
of Education. The second guest broad- 
cast was composed of pupils from the 
Trenton, New Jersey, Highschool, with 
Frederick L. Hipp of the New Jersey 
Education Association as moderator. 
We are frequently asked: 


What are the values of the Town 
Meeting technic, whether used for class- 
room purposes or for broadcasts? The 
Town Meeting technic is lifelike and 
stimulating. It insures the presentation 
of many points of view concerning the 
topic under discussion. It encourages 
questions and discussion to clarify think- 
ing. It enables the participants to 

/ §@ speak freely, removing the teacher as a 
@ ‘ominating influence in limiting mental 
activity on the part of the pupil. 


} Why broadcast from the auditoriums 
@ 1 the schools? This introduces a desir- 
able and much-needed element of show- 
manship into school activities. It puts 
. 7 the participants on their mettle, know- 
, (i ng that what they say will be heard 
. |@ Mot only by their classmates but by a 
, 1B large visible and invisible audience of 
@ pupils and adults. 


Ore 




















POINTS the WAY 


EDWIN W. ADAMS 


Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


What do adults get out of listening 
to the broadcasts? They are surprised 
at the ability of the young people to 
carry on a serious discussion on current 
topics. They usually discover that the 
youngsters are entering a domain that 
most adults thought beyond the compre- 
hension of highschool students. Usually 
the younger generation shows itself bet- 
ter informed than many adults. Adults 
realize, also, that youth in discussing a 
topic is sincere; he has no axe to grind; 
he goes to the heart of the problem. As 
a result, many adults look upon their 
offspring in a new light as a person 
with a mind that can think clearly, with 
opinions that should be listened to with 
respect. 


Why have a different moderator for 
each broadcast? Moderating a discussion 
is a difficult task. But tho possession of 
all the qualities necessary for successful 
moderation of a discussion can be ac- 
quired only thru long experience, we 
feel that we are wise in selecting dif- 
ferent moderators for each broadcast. 
Most adults lose contact with schools as 
soon as their own formal education is 
completed. They continue to think of 
schools in terms of their own school 
days, forgetting that there has been as 
much progress in education as in any 
other field. The moderator—jurist, in- 
dustrialist, businessman, and even edu- 
cator—brought into immediate contact 
with youth, has obtained a new perspec- 
tive as a result of this experience. Edu- 
cation gains a friend. The young partic- 
ipants are stimulated by meeting out- 
standing leaders of their community. 


Why not broadcast at an hour when 
schools are not in session? Broadcasting 
the program during school hours en- 
courages its use as a part of the regular 
school work. Social studies classes may 
discuss a topic before it is broadcast, and 


then compare their consideration with. 


that of the broadcast; or they may listen 
to the radio program and then continue 





the discussion as a part of the regular 
class routine. 


Why shouldn't each of the three 
school groups have their own program? 
Perhaps the most valuable feature of 
Philadelphia’s Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air is that pupils from Catholic, 
private, and public schools participate 
in each program, and that the broad- 
casts originate in schools of the three 
groups. Pupils of all economic, social, 
racial, and religious backgrounds asso- 
ciate with each other on a common 
ground with mutual respect and admira- 
tion. On a single program the speakers 
were a girl of Chinese parentage, attend- 
ing a Catholic school; a girl of Japanese 
descent, attending a private school; an 
American Indian boy from a suburban 
public school; a Negro and a Jewish 
boy from the public schools. 


How rapidly are the Town Meeting 
technic and the Junior Town Meeting of 
the Air spreading? The Town Meet- 
ing technic goes back to Colonial days. 
With the growth of large urban centers 
it became increasingly difficult for citi- 
zens to meet to discuss their civic prob- 
lems. During the last decade there has 
been a revival of interest in discussion 
of current problems, stimulated in large 
measure by the radio. Schools have 
adapted the technic of the Town Meet- 
ing for classroom discussion. Literally 
hundreds of schools, large and small. 
scattered thruout the nation, have vital- 
ized much of their classwork thru use 
of this technic. 

Of more recent origin is the Junior 
Town Meeting of the Air. Since the 
initial broadcasts from Philadelphia little 
more than a year ago, other school 
systems including those of Boston and 
Akron, have established Town Meeting 
broadcasts. 

The eagerness with which youth par- 
ticipate in Town Meeting discussions: 
their clarity of thinking; their utter sin- 
cerity; their fairness augur well for the 
future. Perhaps we are not too opti- 
mistic in expressing the belief that the 
next generation of adults is pointing the 
way toward the achievement of a more 
truly democratic society. The spirit of 
the Town Meeting, inculcated in youth, 
may well play an important part in 
guaranteeing that democracy will not 


be lost by default. 
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Poster keynoting Bible Reading Cam- 
paign, free from American Bible Society 





HOSE CHILDREN in America who go 
| a religious school on Sunday 
mornings know something about the 
Bible. But there are many thousands, 
shut off from religious instruction of 
any kind, who are deprived not only 
of the source of the great Christian and 
Jewish religions, but also of what many 
have called “freedom’s textbook.” 

The Bible was the chief text in co- 
lonial schools. From it the founders of 
our Republic learned the principles of 
justice, equality, and brotherhood of 
man which inspired the Declaration of 
Independence and Bill of Rights. 

Many notable figures of history— 
statesmen, philosophers, poets—have 
said that no man is truly educated if 
he has not studied the Bible. Yet today 
in most of our elementary schools the 
Bible is generally ignored save during 
assembly periods. Even the magnificent 
literary values of the Bible are over- 
looked in secular education. However, it 
is significant that during the D-Day 
observances held in the New York pub- 
lic schools, an appropriate Scripture pas- 
sage was read in every school assembly. 

To give the Bible a new share in our 
American life, a Nationwide Bible- 
Reading Campaign from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas is being fostered by the 
American Bible Society and two na- 
tional sponsoring committees. Here is 
unrivaled opportunity for teachers to 
awaken and deepen an interest in the 
Bible among school children. 

Millions of servicemen and women 
on the fighting fronts, their families at 
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home, and great numbers of other 
Americans are joining in this program. 
This Bible-reading emphasis on a scale 
never before attempted in our country 
is being undertaken because the Ameri- 
can Bible Society has a deep conviction 
that a faithful devotion to the Bible can 
provide the supreme needs of these 
crucial times—clearer moral insight, 
more unyielding devotion to truth, a 
more steadfast and farseeing spirit of 
brotherhood, a new determination to be 
more worthy of the great sacrifices that 
are being made in our behalf. 

The Society has received hundreds of 
unsolicited letters from servicemen and 
chaplains revealing the importance of 
the Bible in their lives. Many ask their 
families and friends at home to join 
them in their reading to establish a 
spiritual bond which knows no limits 
of distance. Simultaneous Scripture 
reading on the home and fighting fronts 
is one of the major features of the Na- 
tionwide Bible Reading. 

Thru a nationwide poll of pastors and 
chaplains, Bible passages most helpful 
in times like these have been chosen, 
one for each day between Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. Bookmark leaflets listing 
the passages with helpful suggestions 
on how to get the most out of the read- 
ing are being furnished without charge 
in large quantities to churches and chap- 
lains for wide distribution and may be 
secured by writing to the American 
Bible Society, Park Avenue and 57th 
Street, New York 22, N. Y. Civilians 
and members of our armed forces all 
over the world will be reading these 
passages each day: 


Thanksgiving, Nov. 23...... Psalm 103 
ERIC e Bere John 14 
en ee Psalm 23 
Sunday, November 26..... Psalm 1 
SS gid ihe taece gdiy ss Matthew 5 
[| eee ree Romans 8 
Wennteiey ............ I Corinthians 13 
EO er ee Psalm gt 
Er EP Oe Matthew 6 
, ee Tene John 3 
Sunday, December 3........... Isaiah 40 
CET OTR E Te Psalm 46 
, rey ere ee Romans 12 
ee ores Hebrews 11 


2 
= 3 


ex thool- si 


BY ROME A. BETTS, 


General Secretary, American Bible Society 


ree Matthew 7 
ere ree John 15 
| eT Sere cree Psalm 27 
Sunday, Dec. 10........... Isaiah 55 
I neko iheangen Bs Psalm tar 
MI dios hetdeaencinceuks Philippians 4 
Wetmestay ......65..5... Revelation 21 
MIE 5 ea ne wiicd hes scinta sacs Luke 15 
ir ian: tea pitoeriine 2hak Ephesians 6 
EES Se tere John 17 
et, re Isaiah 53 
EY 6 ok okay cadeuws I Corinthians 15 
ME aicvleoea aw ixare ses John 10 
Woatneaiey .. 5.2.0 5.5085.. ..Psalm 51 
MI cvhabaemeai agin sane Psalm 37 
BN sss he heed enna tes John 1 
I os. be nan oe Revelation 22 
Suniey, Die. 24... 2 ..552.55. Psalm go 
Christmas, Dec. 25 Luke 2 


A joint resolution of Congress, desig- 
nating this period for Nationwide Bible 
Reading has been introduced. Its spon- 
sors are Senators Byrd and Capper and 
Representatives McLean and Voorhis. A 
number of state Governors will include 
a paragraph in their Thanksgiving Day 
Proclamations or issue a separate proc- 
lamation. Churches, civic organizations, 
newspapers, radio stations, and other 
agencies are cooperating in planning 
communitywide observances. More than 
half a million posters underwritten by 
corporation gifts will be distributed and 
displayed all over the world. Everything 
possible will be doné to make America 
Bible-conscious, as it never has been 
before. It is hoped that this observance 
will be repeated from year to year. 

Among the prominent educators spon- 
soring Nationwide Bible Reading are 
Frank Porter Graham, Rufus M. Jones 
and Captain Mildred H. McAfee. The 
National Sponsoring Committee also 
includes: Eugene E. Barnett, Karl 
Taylor Compton, Grace Noll Crowell, 
Joseph E. Davies, Gil Dodds, Lloyd C. 
Douglas, John Foster Dulles, Harvey 
S. Firestone, Jr., Douglas S. Freeman, 
Albert S. Goss, William Green, Herbert 
Hoover, Helen Keller, Admiral Ernest 
J. King, James L. Kraft, R. G. Le Tour- 
neau, Henry R. Luce, R. 4. Millikan, 
John G. Winant. 
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% BUILDING STRONG *% 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 
REET eee 


HE TERM “DEMocRACY,” like many 
Tether good and useful terms, needs 
rescuing at times from its more vocifer- 
ous advocates. Rather too frequently in 
recent years, the term has been used in 
wemerse to condemn those with whom 
we may not agree. Hence principals 
often call the superintendent of schools 
“undemocratic” because he has done 
something of which they do not approve. 
Ironically the principals may be undem- 
ocratic to the classroom teachers; the 
classroom teachers are often undemo- 
cratic to the pupils and the parents. 
Just to complete the cycle—members 
of families are undemocratic toward 
each other; voters are undemocratic in 
selecting board members; and board 
members are undemocratic toward the 
superintendent. Possibly this all ex- 
plains why the superintendent is un- 
democratic to the principals. Actually 
it explains nothing. Calling people un- 
democratic is merely name-calling; it 
salves egos but solves no problems. 


Policy-Making vs. Administration 


The chief impediment to democratic 
participation in. most school systems 
arises from a failure to distinguish be- 
tween policy-making and actual admin- 
istration. School administrators often 
just as much as teachers are inclined not 
to recognize this distinction. 

Illustrations may be readily brought 
to mind. For example, under state and 
lical regulations the superintendent of 
schools selects and nominates the teach- 
ets who are officially appointed by action 
of the hoard. These are administrative 
procedures and the officers designated 
by law cannot transfer their responsibil- 
tes. Yet back of these administrative 
acts there are assumptions or policies. It 
‘ems entirely proper that the teachers 
“fa given school system would have 
“ome definite and constructive ideas as 
to the qualifications of those to he em- 


Democratic Participation 


in oa _Aarsieuitilleaidliins 


ployed. Perhaps this opportunity for par- 
ticipation would be a major factor in 
maintaining the salary schedule, the 
level of professional ethics, and the 
esteem of the citizens of the community. 
Administrators and schoolboard mem- 
bers being interested in similar high 
standards should welcome any assistance 
that would make the standards func- 
tional. 

Perhaps in no other area has there 
been as much teacher participation as 
in that of making courses of study. 
In the past two decades thousands of 
courses have been developed or re- 
written. Not only has this activity led in 
turn to the improvement of textbooks 
and methods but it has increased the 
number and quality of professional rela- 
tionships within school systems. The 
next most frequent area of teacher par- 
ticipation is that of salary scheduling. 
With the two areas—curriculum making 
and salary scheduling—the way has been 
broken for cooperation in many other 
areas. 


Potential Dangers to Further Progress 


There are at least two potential threats 
to the further development of demo- 
cratic participation. The first of these 
dangers must be met by classroom 
teachers themselves. Briefly it is the 
complaint that many of those who help 
to set up policies are unwilling to take 
the consequences. In other words even 
after committees have laid out plans, 
submitted them to the schoolboard and 
to the local teachers organization, a 
number of teachers refuse to cooperate 
in the administration of the policies. 

Under such circumstances who is be- 
ing undemocratic? Obviously when the 
“rules of the game” are agreed to, the 
democratic procedure is “to play ball.” 
When teachers complain about the 
course of study or salary schedule which 
they themselves prepared, the adminis- 
trator is likely to be not only perplexed 
but disillusioned. In the interest of 
economy and efficiency in administering 


a public trust he may doubt the wisdom 
of participation. Classroom teachers may 
overlook this situation. 

At the same time it must be recog- 
nized that the foregoing difficulties may 
arise because of the view that policy once 
agreed to can be continued indefinitely 
without change. No one really believes 
this. In fact, there must be machinery 
and opportunity to reconsider policy in 
the light of administrative complica- 
tions. A salary schedule, no matter how 
perfect on paper, needs adjustment and 
interpretation. Policy-making is a func- 
tion that does not cease when adminis- 
tration begins but must continue paral- 
leling and influencing executive acts. 
From time to time administration must 
be suspended until the policies can be re- 
vised. 

A second potential danger is illus- 
trated by the complaint of classroom 
teachers that the schoolboard or the ad- 
ministrators either ignore or sabotage 
the accepted policies. Teachers ask: 
“What is the value of teacher partici- 
pation if administrative procedures are 
not affected by the decisions reached?” 
There have been too many instances 
where course of study building has 
been just so much “busy work.” Too 
frequently also salary committees have 
been encouraged to prepare reports 
which have literally vanished at the 
schoolboard meeting. Such practices 
produce a feeling of futility among 
classroom teachers and lead many of 
them to believe that school officials are 
not to be trusted. This feeling is fol- 
lowed either by indifference or by the 
organization of groups designed to 
utilize and bring punitive and aggres- 
sive methods to bear upon the school 
officials. 

In other words, if there are “rules of 
the game” for classroom teachers, if they 
are expected to abide by the policies 
which they helped to develop, then there 
are also rules of proper behavior for 
school officials. Teacher participation is 
not “busy work” or a means of shunting 
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unwanted energies into harmless chan- 
nels. It can and should be a process of 
working together on a high professional 
level to obtain the solutions to problems 
vital to all participants. 


Getting Started 


Most readers who have survived to 
this point will possibly be in agreement 
with the foregoing paragraphs. How- 
ever, there will be some teachers who 
will say: “Our school authorities could 
agree with you but in our school sys- 
tem nothing ever happens in the na- 
ture of teacher participation. The local 
association meets once a year, holds a 
perfunctory meeting, and then adjourns. 
We never discuss instructional problems 
or matters of teacher welfare.” 

Several possible conclusions may be 
drawn from such a situation. The first 
one likely to be drawn is that the ad- 
ministrator is opposed to democratic 
teacher participation. This may be an 
unwarranted assumption. Perhaps the 
administrator would like to start coop- 
erative projects but hesitates to initiate a 
program that would impose additional 
duties upon classroom teachers. One 
price to be paid for democratic participa- 
tion is an increased load of committee 
assignments, conferences, and other 
group activities. The administrator may 
be waiting for some sign that the local 
teachers group wants to participate. 

In some instances where the admin- 
istrator is “indifferent”’—even tho the 
teachers group has indicated its inter- 
est—the problem is one of approach. 
It may be that an earlier group of class- 
room teachers alienated the administra- 
tor toward the idea of teacher partici- 
pation by presenting their suggestion 
as a threat. One is reminded of the 
farmer’s reply to the owner of an angry 
Jog. In defending himself with a pitch- 
fork the farmer accidentally killed the 
animal. In a torrent of angry words the 
owner scolded the farmer, ending with 
the demand: “Why didn’t you go at the 
dog with the other end of the pitch- 
fork?” The farmer replied: “Why didn’t 
he come at me with his other end?” A 
soft answer may turn away wrath but 
a wrathful demand seldom produces a 
soft answer. The manner of initiating 
teacher participation may determine its 
reception. 

There still remain those situations in 
which the administrator is clearly not 





interested in cooperating with anyone. 
Fortunately his tribe is not on the in- 
crease. While the profession waits for 
nature to take its course, perhaps a few 
of these individuals need to be subjected 
to experiments. Let us invite the admin- 
istrator to discuss personnel problems 
with the local group. Ask him to suggest 
possible areas of study. Then take him 
seriously and really turn out first-class 
reports dealing with those areas. Dem- 
onstrate that the local group has ability 
to view problems objectively, to propose 
sound and reasonable plans, and to work 
unselfishly toward mutually acceptable 
goals. Such behavior demonstrates sin- 
cerity of purpose more clearly than a 
thousand orations on loyalty. 


Possible Types of Activity 


The most important reason for lack 
of teacher participation in some com- 
munities is doubt as to where to begin. 
Actually the available problems will 
keep most local associations busy for 
several years. Meanwhile new vistas will 
open up. 

The matter of leaves of absence offers 
an excellent place to start. Altho about 
one-third of the cities in the United 
States have sick leave provisions, little 
or no protection is available in the small 
towns and rural areas. Even where sick 
leave rules exist they are rarely com- 
pletely satisfactory with respect to salary 
arrangements. Often no provision is 
made for absence due to death in the 
teacher’s family or other emergencies. 
Maternity leave presents other complica- 
tions. The question of absence to attend 
state and national education association 
meetings has still to be widely adopted. 
Equally rare are leaves granted for fur- 
ther professional study. What is reason- 
able to be done under these circum- 
stances? What changes in state law or 
local board rules will be necessary? 
What safeguards, if any, should be pro- 
vided? 

The adoption or revision of the salary 
schedule is an area for cooperative study. 
Thousands of school districts have no 
written salary schedule. Many of those 
that exist are based upon obsolete as- 
sumptions with respect to professional 
training, experience, level of assignment, 
and other factors. One value in teachers’ 
studying the salary schedule is the con- 
tact it brings with problems of school 
finance. Often better salaries are not 


possible without radical changes in local 
and state tax policies. Here, too, class- 
room teachers may have opportunities 
and responsibilities for helping to bring 
about improvements. 

The finance and salary questions may 
raise inquiries with respect to the school 
budget. There have been instances 
where teachers’ salary schedules have re- 
mained static because of the use made 
of the revenues available to the school 
district. While the formulation and ex. 
ecution of the budget are administrative 
tasks, the employees of the board may 
properly examine the assumptions upon 
which the budget is based. 

The selection of textbooks and other 
instructional supplies is an area in which 
organized teacher groups may rightfully 
have an interest. Possibly present prac- 
tices are matters of custom remotely re- 
lated to the classroom situation. One 
reason visual aids are still an inade- 
quately developed instructional device 
arises from the failure to bridge the gap 
between production and use. 

Supervision has made less progress 
than it should because too frequently it 
has been planned entirely at the top. 
When it becomes a cooperative task, the 
resistance to it disappears. After all, 
classroom teachers do want help but they 
do not always want it in the form that 
it has been offered. 

Many other areas exist. Course-of 
study building has been mentioned. At- 
tention needs to be given also to teacher 
load, transfers, dismissals, contracts, fre- 
quency of salary payments, clerical help, 
marking systems, merit rating, criteria 
in pupil promotions, pupil records, 
teacher promotions within the system, 
summer-school attendance, home work, 
use of the schools as community centers, 
and dozens of other continuing prob- 
lems. 

Democratic teacher participation is a 
two-way street. It requires persons on 
both sides who can and will assume re- 
sponsibility. It cannot be done without 
sacrifice of time, energy, and possibly 
even of customary prerogatives. It grows 
and matures in an atmosphere of mutual 
respect and courtesy. Without democra- 
tic teacher participation teaching will 
never attain a professional status, for the 
individual will not have tasted the joy 
and pain of responsibility. 

—Frank W. Hussarp, NEA Re 
search Division. 
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From Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes, 
Newbery Medal Book for 1943-44. 


PICTURE BOOKS 


Don’t Count Your Chicks by Ingri and 
Edgar P. d’Aulaire. Doubleday, 1943. 
$2.50. The pictures created by these fa- 
miliar artists exactly suit this jolly old 
folk story. 

Katy and the Big Snow by Virginia Lee 
Burton. Houghton, 1943. $2. Katy, the 
beautiful red tractor, digs out the city of 
Geoppolis after the big snow. 

Good-Luck Horse by Chih-yi and Plato 
Chan. Whittlesey House, 1943. $1.50. A 
remarkable 12-year-old Chinese artist has 
illustrated this English version of a tale 
traditional among his people. 

Small Rain by Jessie Orton Jones; il. by 
E. O. Jones. Viking, 1943. $2. Well-chosen 
Bible verses so illustrated with pictures of 
happy and utterly natural children as to 
bring out their true meaning for even the 
littlest ones. 

Pierre Pidgeon by Lee Kingman. 
Houghton, 1943. $2. Striking illustrations 
interest us in an appealing little boy of the 
Gaspé country. 

Susan Who Lives in Australia by Flisa- 
beth MacIntyre. Scribner, 1944. $1.50. 

In sketches and couplets 
the children will see 

What an int’resting country 
Australia must be. 


EASY READING 


Soldiers, Sailors, Fliers, and Marines by 
Mary Elting and Robert Weaver. Double- 
day, 1943. $2. The activities of men in the 
armed forces in pictures and brief text. 

Michael the Colt by Katherine K. Gar- 


butt. Houghton, 1943. $.85. Well-illus- 
trated story of a new baby colt that will 
appeal to children who love animals. 

Back to School with Betsy by Carolyn 
Haywood. Harcourt, 1943. $2. The 
“Betsy” books have everything essential for 
a good third-grade story: humor, action, 
and simple vocabulary. 

Pogo’s Sky Ride; a Story of Airplanes 
by Jo and Ernest Ralph Norling. Holt, 
1943. $1.25. Another in the useful series 
about John and his dog, Pogo. 


ANIMALS 


Twenty Little Pets from Everywhere 
by Raymond L. Ditmars. Messner, 1943. 
$2.50. Popular writing, authentic informa- 
tion, and welldrawn pictures of some little 
known animals. Grades 4-6. 

Valiant Comrades ky Ruth Adams 
Knight. Doubleday, 1943. $2. The K-9 
dogs Larry trains prove their mettle in 
jungle warfare. Grades 7-9. 

On the Dark of the Moon by Don Lang. 
Oxford, 1943. $2. A small black boy’s love 
of animals, depicted with rare feeling for 
nature. Grades 5-6. 

Rabbit Hill by Robert Lawson. Viking, 
1944. $2. The animals, excited over “new 
folk’s a’comin’,” respond according to 
their kind, yet with universal human re- 
actions. A tender and humorous treat- 
ment. Grades 4-5. 

So Long Ago by E. Boyd Smith. 
Houghton, 1944. $2. Picture story of the 
development of animals from the Paleo- 
zoic era to the present. Grades 4-6. 

Hathoo of the Elephants by Post 
Wheeler. Viking, 1943. $2.50. Reminis- 
cent of the Jungle Book is this story of a 
little English boy who is brought up 
among the elephants. Grades 6-8. 


HUMOR 


Jenny the Bus That Nobody Loved by 
Maurice Dolbier. Random House, 1944. 
$1.25. Children will be entranced with this 
mixture of reality and fantasy and humor. 
Grades 4-5. 

Augustus Helps the Army by Le Grand 
Henderson. Bobbs, 1943. $1.75. An up-to- 
the-minute ‘adventure story told with 
humor and gusto. Grades 4-5. 

Homer Price by Robert McCloskey. 
Viking, 1943. $2. A wide-awake typical 
American boy is here portrayed in a pre- 
posterous series of events and matching 
pictures. Grades 5-7. 


LHILURENS BUUKS 


of 1943-1944 


Selected by the Departments for 
Work with Children and Schools, 
Library Association of Portland, 
Portland, Oregon, for the Joint 
Committee of the NEA and ALA. 


All About Oscar, the Trained Seal by 
Mabel Neikirk. Winston, 1943. $2. Ludi- 
crous adventures of Mr. Zabriski and his 
trained seal. Grades 5-6. 

The Magic Bed-Knob or How To Be- 
come a Witch in Ten Easy Lessons by 
Mary Norton. Putnam, 1943. $1.75. Three 
English children are introduced to magic 
by the extraordinary Miss Price in this 
rollicking tale. Charming and humorous 
illustrations by Waldo Peirce. Grades 5-6. 

Mary Poppins Opens the Door by 
Pamela L. Travers. Reynal, 1943. $1.75. 
Hilarity returns when Mary descends, 
rocket fashion from the sky, fully 
equipped with the familiar parrot-headed 
umbrella and carpet bag. Grades 6-7. 


LEGENDARY TALES 


The Jack Tales, Richard Chase, ed. 
Houghton, 1943. $2.50. Jack and the 
Beanstalk and other familiar folk tales as 
handed down and changed by genera- 
tions of Appalachian mountaineers. 
Grades 5-6. 

Legends of the United Nations by 
Frances Frost. Whittlesey House, 1943. 
$2.50. Stories which are “most representa- 
tive of the national characteristics of each 
country.” Grades 5-6. 

The Steel Flea by Nicholas Leskov, 
adapted from the Russian by Babette 
Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmolinsky; il. by 
Mstislav Dobujinsky. Harper, 1944. $1.50. 
A humorous story in “tall tale” style show- 
ing that Russian workmanship can com- 
pete with the best. Grades 5-6. 

Yankee Thunder, the Legendary Life 
of Davy Crockett by Irwin Shapiro; il. by 
James Daugherty. Messner, 1944. $2.50. 
“T can out-eat, out-sleep, out-fight, out- 
shoot, out-run, out-jump, and out-squat 
any man in these here United States! And 
I will.” Grades 6-8. 


BOYS WILL LIKE THESE 


Two Logs Crossing by Walter D. Ed- 
monds. Dodd, 1943. $2. Sixteen-year-old 
John Haskell learns “there is no trick and 
easy way to independence.” Grades 6-7. 
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Adventure in Black and White by At- 
tilio Gatti. Scribner, 1943. $1.75. A 12-year 
old white boy is rescued from the dangers 
of the African jungle by a pygmy. Grades 
6-7. 

Coast Guard, Ahoy! by Philip Harkins. 
Harcourt, 1943. $2. War- and peacetime 
training in this service. Grades 7-9. 

Hosh-ki, the Navajo by Florence Hayes. 
Random, 1943. $2. A presentday Indian 
hoy is sent to the government school but 
determines to remain “Navajo inside.” 
Grades 6-7. 

Keystone Kids by John R. Tunis. Har- 
court, 1943. $2. Mr. Tunis is developing 
a pattern of sport story combined with a 
social problem that succeeds on both 
counts and appeals greatly to boys. Grades 
8.9. 

GIRLS WILL LIKE THESE 


Granite Harbor by Dorothy M. Bird. 
Macmillan, 1944. $2. Terrill Blake from 
Texas comes to love the winter sports of 
Lake Superior and becomes an expert at 
skiing. Grades 8-10. 

Little Navajo Bluebird by Ann Nolan 
Clark. Viking, 1943. $2. A little Indian 
girl observes the conflict that arises when 
Big Brother and Elder Sister return from 
the white man’s school. Grades 4-5. 

Barrie and Daughter by Rebecca Caud- 
ill. Viking, 1943. $2. Women’s activities 
were traditionally limited 50 years ago, 
but Fern helped her father restore in- 
tegrity, democracy, and peace to their 
Kentucky valley. Grades 8-10. 

Linda Marsh by Adele De Leeuw. Mac- 
millan, 1944. $2. Linda adjusts herself to 
typical difficulties encountered by the new- 
comer in a highschool. Grades 8-10. 

Fog Magic by Julia L. Sauer. Viking, 
1943. $2. By penetrating the mysterious 
curtain of the fog, Greta becomes ac- 
quainted with the villagers of a bygone 
day. Grades 6-7. 


THE SWEEP OF HISTORY 


Hearthstone in the Wilderness by Erick 
Berry. Macmillan, 1944. $2. New York 
state is the scene of this tale which depicts 
the courage, spirit, and determination of 
the pioneers. Grades 7-8. 

The Bells of Leyden Sing by Catherine 
C. Coblentz. Longmans, 1944. $2.25. The 
problems confronting the Puritans before 
leaving Leyden are presented thru the 
eyes of William Brewster’s son. Grades 
6-7. 

They Put Out to Sea by Roger Du- 
voisin. Knopf, 1943. $2.50. Striking illus- 
trations embellish an interesting and un- 
usual account of how the map was 
changed by explorers from the ancient 
traders to Magellan. Grades 6-8. 


Johnny Tremain by Esther Forbes. 
Houghton, 1943. $2.50. This inspiring 
tale of Revolutionary days centers around 
a lively young apprentice lad. Rich back- 
ground materials and high ideals make 
this a memorable book. Winner of the 
Newbery Award. Grades 8 and up. 

Silver for General Washington by Enid 
L. Meadowcroft. Crowell, 1944. $2. A 
vivid and realistic picture of the winter 
at Valley Forge, skilfully interwoven with 
an exciting plot. Grades 5-6. 

Treason at the Point by J. C. Nolan. 
Messner, 1944. $2. Bits in the story of 
Benedict Arnold’s treachery are observed 
by different characters so that the young 
reader may find pleasure in piecing the 
whole together. Grades 7-8. 


THE WAR 


We'll Meet in England by Kitty Barne. 
Dodd, 1943. $2. With the help of an old 
English sailor, two children escape from 
their Nazi-ridden home in Norway. 
Grades 7-8. 

Young Heroes of the War by Joseph 
Gollomb and Alice Taylor. Vanguard, 
1944. $2.50. Inspiring and dramatic deeds 
of heroism by 6- to 16-year-old citizens of 
the United Nations. Grades 7-9. 

Struggle Is Our Brother by Gregor Fel- 
sen. Dutton, 1943. $2. A realistic account 
of how war comes to a Russian village and 
how 16-year-old Mikhael serves his coun- 
try courageously. Grades 7-9. 

Enemy Brothers by Constance Savery. 
Longmans, 1943. $2.50. The rehabilita- 
tion of one young Nazi. An important 
problem, well-handled in one of the most 
absorbing stories of the year. Grades 8 
and up. 

These Men Shall Never Die by Lowell 
Thomas. Winston, 1943. $2. American 
army, navy, and marine fighters who 
have been decorated for valor. Grades 7-9. 


LIVES OF GREAT PEOPLE 


Peter the Great by Nina B. Baker. Van- 
guard, 1943. $2.50. A prominent figure in 
Russian history made interesting and 
alive. Grades 8-10. 

Abraham Lincoln by James Daugherty. 
Viking, 1943. $3.50. Daugherty has cap- 
tured the magnificent as well as the hu- 
man aspects of his subject in rhythmic 
prose and dynamic illustrations. Grades 
8-9. 

Story of George Gershwin by David 
Ewen. Holt, 1943. $2.50. An authority 
tells about Gershwin’s colorful life and 
original and vital contribution to Amer- 
ican music. Grades 8-10. 

Dr. George Washington Carver, Scien- 
tist by Shirley Graham and George D. 


Lipscomb. Messner, 1944. $2.50. Carver's 
remarkable character and gifts are sympa. 
thetically presented without undue em. 
phasis on his color. Grades 7-10, 

Giants of China by Helena G. C. Kuo. 
Dutton, 1944. $2.75. Chinese civilization 
and culture owes much to these great 
persons. Grades 8-10. 

Knight of the Wilderness, the Story 
of Alexander Mackenzie by Maxine Shore 
and M. M. Oblinger. Dodd, 1943. $2. Fic. 
tionized biography of the little-known fur 
trader, explorer, and leader of the first 
land expedition across 
Grades 7-9. 


the continent. 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


Here Is Africa by Ellen and Attilio 
Gatti. Scribner, 1943. $2.50. Stunning 
photographs illustrate useful industrial 
and geographical information. Grades 7-9. 

Australia: the Island Continent by 
Grace A. Hogarth. Houghton, 1943. $2. 
This attractively designed history will 
sweep the reader along in its rush of 
thrilling events. Grades 6-7. 

Land of the Polish People by Eric P. 
Kelly. Stokes, 1943. $2. Tells briefly and 
interestingly of the history, natural setting, 
customs, and culture of Poland. Grades 
6-8. 

Pageant of Canadian History by Anne 
M. Peck. Longmans, 1943. $3. The mate- 
rial in this well-organized and clearly writ- 
ten book fills a long-felt need. Grades 7-9. 

Made in China by Cornelia Spencer. 
Knopf, 1943. $3. The human spirit be- 
hind Chinese history and culture shines 
thru this book. Grades 8-10. 


THE ARTS 


Pioneer Art in America by Carolyn 
Sherwin Bailey; il. by Grace Paull. Vi- 
king, 1944. $2.50. This semifictional treat- 
ment of the diversified folk art of Amer- 
ica will be invaluable in social studies. 
Grades 4-8. 

Sing. for Christmas by Opal Wheeler; 
il. by Tenggren. Dutton, 1943. $3. The 
wellknown carols and their stories, beau- 


tifully told and illustrated. All grades. 


THINGS TO DO 


Fun with Magic by Joseph Leeming. 
Lippincott, 1944. $2. Simple, comprehen- 
sive book on a popular hobby. Grades 6. 

Junior Book of Camping and Wood- 
craft by B. S. Mason. Barnes, new revised 
edition, 1944. $2.50. Complete informa- 
tion for young campers. Grades 4-10. 

A Boy and a Motor by Raymond F. 
Yates. Harper, 1944. $2. Detailed explana- 
tions of how to construct many kinds of 
small motors. Grades 6-8. 
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State [ax Legislation 


siosilh Postwar Sided, 


in the school revenue programs of 
many states in the years following the 
dose of the present war. This prospect|is 
indicated by recent tendencies in state 
tax legislation set forth in the NEA T 
search Bulletin for October 1944. 

This Bulletin reviews changes made 
in state tax laws affecting revenues of 
the public schools from 1939 thru 1943. 
It is the third Research Bulletin pub- 
lished by the National Education Asso- 
ciation which reviews this type of legis- 
lation enacted during a five-year period. 
Periods covered by the two earlier bul- 
letins included the years 1929 thru 1933 
and 1934 thru 1938. Thus together the 
three bulletins provide a record of such 
legislation over a period of 15 consecu- 
tive years. These 15 years witnessed the 
onset of the worst economic depression 
in the nation’s history and the transition 
from depression to wartime prosperity. 
The characteristics of the latest of the 
three five-year periods covered by this 
series of bulletins were strikingly dif- 
ferent, therefore, from those of the years 
of deep depression and slow recovery 
that preceded it. 

In that period production, first for de- 
fense and then for war, rose from rela- 
tively low postdepression levels to a 
point beyond all previous estimates of 
the nation’s productive capacity. Unem- 
ployment, prevalent during depression 
years and still a problem in the late 
1930's, disappeared. In its stead a man- 
power shortage developed in industry. 
The yield of certain types of state taxes 
soared. This was particularly true of 
income taxes and general sales taxes, 
which reflected the rise of the national 
income or the spending of that income. 
Yields of certain other state taxes af- 
fected by rationing, such as motor ve- 
hicle and motor fuel taxes, tended to 
level off or decline. Total state tax col- 


lections, however, continued their up- 
ward trend, 


Min ADJUSTMENTS may be necessary 





Changing Character of State Tax Legislation 


In depression and postdepression years 
the main concern of the states was to 


find sufficient revenues to finance their 
activities. This problem was complicated 
by the need of additional revenues with 
which to participate in federal public 
works and relief programs. Additional 
revenues were also needed to replace 
property tax revenues lost thru tax de- 
linquency or legal limitations placed on 
property tax rates. Yields of existing 
taxes in many states were insufficient 
to meet those demands so a hunt for 
new sources of revenue was the order 
of the day. Many new state taxes were 
adopted. Frequently proceeds of the new 
taxes were earmarked for relief. In many 
cases also earmarked school tax revenues 
were diverted for relief purposes. For a 
time the situation seemed to waver be- 
tween education for youth and pensions 
for the aged. 

After the outbreak of war with sur- 
plus funds in state treasuries there was 
little need to seek new sources of reve- 
nue. In fact, the states may be said to 
have exhibited the opposite tendency. 

There was an inclination on the part 
of the states to retire from the field 
of income taxation in favor of the federal 
government. Two states repealed their 
income taxes outright and similar legis- 
lation failed by a narrow margin in a 
number of other states. Seven states cur- 
tailed their yield of their income taxes 
by reducing rates or allowing credits 
against the amount of the computed tax. 
This tendency by the states to relinquish 
potential revenues extended into other 
tax fields also. The number of new laws 
enacted which imposed new taxes was 
sharply reduced. Provisions for tax ex- 
emptions were liberalized, especially for 
veterans and members of the armed 
services. 

A tendency to provide state aid for 
schools and other state functions by 
means of appropriations from general 
funds which became prominent in the 
late prewar years continued and gath- 
ered strength thruout the war period. 
During the years 1939 to 1943, there were 
only seven state taxes newly earmarked 
in whole or in part for schools. The 
number of state taxes, of which all or a 


part of the proceeds were diverted from 
educational to general funds, was 17. 


Postwar Significance of Recent Tax Trends 


The next five years will see the close 
of the war and the reconversion of in- 
dustry to peacetime production. Some 
of the tendencies in state tax legislation 
enacted during the war years will prob- 
ably continue into the postwar years. 
Others are the outgrowth of temporary 
war conditions. They may, however, 
influence the financial situation of the 
schools when peace returns. 

The tendency to finance schools and 
other state functions from general reve- 
nues rather than earmarked tax proceeds 
will probably continue. This change 
should give education an equal chance 
with other state functions to share in 
total state income according to its needs. 
It ties the fate of the schools more 
closely with that of other state activities 
and with every source of revenue going 
into the general fund. 

Much of the tax legislation passed dur- 
ing the war years was in the direction of 
reducing potential state revenues. This 
tendency may be reversed in postwar 
years but not without further compli- 
cating the problem of federal-state rela- 
tionships. 

In the meantime the upward trend 
of state tax collections may suffer brief 
interruption. Experts agree the peak 
of war production was reached late in 
1943. This will probably mean a decline 
in state tax yields in 1945 or 1946. 
Opposed to this is the outlook for in- 
creased state expenditures in postwar 
years. In education both the physical 
plant and the instructional staff of the 
schools must be built up. A recent esti- 
mate by the National Education As- 
sociation places the cost of an acceptable 
nationwide postwar school program at 
$4,592,000,000. For the states to provide 
their share of this sum would require im- 
portant readjustments in state tax sys- 
tems, particularly if the yield of existing 
taxes in state general funds fails to hold 
to present levels. On the whole, how- 
ever, state revenues have never failed to 
respond to the need for increased gov- 
ernmental services. Considering the 
healthy condition of state treasuries to- 
day, prospects are good that the neces- 


sary adjustments can be made.—LoutsE 
B. Seast, NEA Research Division. 
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HE EDUCATION ACT, 1944, which be- 
| ee law on August 3, is in my 
opinion the most important piece of 
educational legislation the country has 
ever known. It completely recasts the 
publicly-provided system. of education 
in England and Wales, provides for 
greatly increased facilities for public edu- 
cation, and lays upon public authorities 
and parents strict obligation to secure 
and maintain such provision. 

Britain’s public educational system 
has up to now been organized in two 
divisions, elementary and higher, the 
latter comprising secondary, technical, 
and adult education. As secondary 
education is begun at 11 and technical 
at 12 or 13, while elementary is com- 
pulsorily continued until 14, there is 
considerable overlap; yet as secondary 
education is available to barely 10 per- 
cent of the school population and junior 
technical education to a minute pro- 
portion only, there has been a grave 
deficiency of educational facilities for 
the adolescent. 

The Act sweeps away this patch- 
work. “The statutory system of public 
education shall be organized in three 
progressive stages to be known as pri- 
mary education, secondary education, 
and further education.” [Clause 7] 

It has been the duty of the President 
of the Board of Education merely to 
“superintend certain matters relating to 
education in England and Wales.” He 
has had no legal power to compel local 
authorities to keep their provision up 
to desirable standards. Under the new 
Act his duty is “to promote the educa- 
tion of the people of England and 
Wales and the progressive development 
of institutions devoted to the purpose, 
and to secure the effective execution 
by local authorities, under his control 
and direction, of the national policy 
for providing a varied and comprehen- 
sive educational service in every area.” 
{Clause 1] 

Before the Act, local education au- 
thorities were compelled by law to pro- 
vide elementary education only. They 
had statutory power, but were under 
no statutory obligation, to provide or 
assist the provision of other forms of 
education. But from now on “it shall 
be the duty of the local education au- 
thority for every area, so far as their 
powers extend, to contribute towards 


vritain’s 


NEW EVULATIUN ACT 


Mt C. Biel 


Editor, The Times Educational Supplement (London) 


the moral, mental, and physical devel- 
opment of the community by securing 
that efficient education thruout those 
stages fie. primary, secondary, and 
further] shall be available to meet the 
needs of the population of their area.” 
[Clause 7] 

It becomes the legal duty of the local 
education authority, acting under direc- 
tion of the Minister of Education, to 
provide educational service adequate to 
meet the needs of every boy, girl, man, 
and woman, in England and Wales. 

Parents must see that their children 
receive appropriate education. Hitherto, 
the parent’s legal duty has been to 
cause his child between 5 and 14 “to 
receive efficient elementary instruction 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 
Now it is the “duty of the parent of 
every child of compulsory school age to 
cause him to receive efficient fulltime 
education suitable to his age, ability, 
and aptitude.” [Clause 35] 

The “compulsory school age” is to 
be raised to 15 next year [on April 1, 
a delay of up to two years being al- 
lowed should exceptional circumstances 
warrant it] and 16 as soon as practica- 
ble. All postprimary schools are given 
secondary status, and no fees can be 
charged in schools provided or assisted 
by the local authorities. 

A system of compulsory parttime 
education is to be established, not later 
than three years after raising the age 
to 15, for all young people under 18 
not receiving fulltime education. 

The school medical service is to pro- 
vide free treatment as well as inspec- 
tion, and to cover all ages from 2 to 
18. Provision of milk and meals at 
school, of nursery schools and classes, 
and of “special educational treatment” 
for children handicapped by physical 
or mental disability, becomes a duty 
laid upon the local authorities instead 
of a power they may exercise. 


Private schools must be registered 
and inspected by the Minister, who has 
power to close any school not up to 
standard in accommodation, 
tional efficiency, or staff. 

For adults the local education au- 
thority must provide facilities for full. 
or parttime formal education, and cul- 
tural and recreative activities for leisure 
hours. This provision is to include voca- 
tional education. 

The Minister has power also to raise 
the standards of school premises, re- 
duce the size of classes, determine the 
methods of recruitment, the training, 
salaries, and professional status of 
teachers. The academic freedom of the 
teacher, however—a jealously guarded 
British right—is not in any way im- 
paired. 

The Act also boldly tackles two old 
and stubborn administrative problems. 
It embodies an agreed compromise on 
the dual control of schools by public au- 
thorities and religious denominations. 
In essence the compromise is that church 
schools willing and able to contribute 
one-half the cost of anv necessary addi- 
tions or alterations to their premises re- 
tain full control of religious instruction; 
those unwilling or unable to make this 
contribution must sacrifice all but a 
small fraction of such control. 

The Act abolishes the lesser local 
education authorities which had control 
of elementary education only. County 
councils and boroughs are to be the 
local authorities for education. But the 
areas of the counties are to be divided 
up. and “divisional executives” will 
exercise in their divisions powers dele 
gated by the local authority. The only 
powers which may not be delegated are 
to borrow money or raise a rate. 


educa- 


The London Times described the 


bill as “a masterpiece of compromise 
and an inspiring embodiment of educa- 
tional advance.” 
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NEW LIFE MEMBERS 


Received in September 


4gizona—Lloyd Dickey 

Agxansas—H. R. Pyle 

tuurwois—Ned Farris Carlton, Heber Eliot 
Rumble 

iprana—Thelma F. Ballard, Ransom 
Bramblet, Dane A. Snoke 

\ew YorkK—Anna Wolfe 

New Mextco—J. Cloyd Miller 

Nort CAROLINA—Mildred B. Poole 

North Daxotra—Milda Hagglund 

Ouio—Wilford C. Ingall, Marie Grimm 
Verschoor 

TENNESSEE—Elizabeth Sutton 

West Vircinta—Lawrence Losh, Myrtle 
H. Murdock 

Wisconstn—Henry J. Antholz 


NEA IN ACTION 


Resolution to Cordell Hull 


7A RESOLUTION, addressed to Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull, was passed at the 
regional conference of the Educational 
Policies Commission held at NEA head- 
quarters on September 19 to discuss Edu- 
ation and the People’s Peace. The resolu- 
tion expressed appreciation of the State 
Department’s cognizance of the role of 
education in making and keeping the 
peace and the State Department’s effort to 
wtablish world peace and _ international 
‘curity thru such conferences as that held 
at Dumbarton Oaks. 


Department of Classroom Teachers 


¥ Tut NEA DepartTMENT oF CLAssrooM 
TEACHERS is moving forward with plans 
ot conferences with local leaders to stimu- 
lite and invigorate activities and programs 
af local associations. State conferences 
'ave been held by classroom teachers in 
llinois, Indiana, Virginia, Washington, 
and West Virginia. 

The Department has participated in 
conferences planned by state education as- 
“lations for acquainting local leaders 
with the NEA Five-Year Program of Uni- 
ation, Expansion, and Development in 
Pennsylvania, Montana, and Virginia. 

Plans are being formulated for workshop 


conferences this fall in Connecticut, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
New York, and South Carolina. 

Services of the Department are avail- 
able to all states in planning local pro- 
grams, regional, or state meetings. 


Keep Prices Down 


x Tue Nationat Epucation Association 
was one of 16 organizations which recently 
signed a joint letter to Chester Bowles 
of the Office of Price Administration, com- 
mending his policy of pricing major dur- 
able goods, as they return to the civilian 
market, at the same rate they were sold 
before their production was discontinued. 
This, states the letter, will be a “major ele- 
ment in the successful transition from the 
war economy to an economy which meets 
civilian needs.” 


National Council of Administrative 
Women in Education 


s& DvE To WARTIME CONDITIONS, it has been 
impossible to hold a general meeting of the 
Council. In order to consider the important 
problems to which women should give 
attention at this time, it is urged that all 
individual members and groups write Pres- 
ident Sue M. Powers, 301 Court House, 
Memphis, Tennessee, regarding a program 
of action. 
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MANY MOONS by James Thurber is the title of 
the Caldecott Medal Book for 1943-44. The book, 
which tells the whimsical story of the little 
princess who wanted the moon, is illustrated by 
Louis Slobodkin. The Caldecott award is given 
annually for the most distinguished children’s 
picture book. Harcourt, Brace. New York. $2. 


Defense Commission’s Chicago 
Investigation 


yy As A RESULT of numerous requests from 
educational and civic groups within and 
outside of Chicago, from the NEA Execu 
tive Committee, and from the NEA Ethics 
Committee—the NEA Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy thru Education, 
meeting in executive session on October 
9, voted to undertake an impartial and 
non-partisan investigation of personnel 
practices in the Chicago school system. An 
investigating committee of representative 
members of the profession outside Illinois 
will begin work within the next few 
weeks. It is expected that the investiga- 
tion will require from three to five months 
to complete and will include an inquiry 
into the transfers within the school system 
of John J. DeBoer and other teachers. A 
full report will be issued. 


FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


The Unknown Soldier Meditates 


ye I AM THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER asleep in 
Arlington, 
Where thousands come and bare their 
heads, 
Avert their eyes, and pray in silence; 
Here an eye is dim, there lips move; 
Steps are made as if each were taken 
On holy ground, and surely the ground 
Is sacred, for it holds a promise— 
A promise made in blood drawn from 
The arteries of American boys of whom 
I am only one. 
I've paid the price that freedom costs; 
I’ve laid me down to sleep in peace; 
But voices speak to me and tell me tales, 
Unbelievable! Faith is broken, they say, 
And I do not sleep in peace as is 
My right forever. 
Am I to have companionship in death, 
Someone to whom the world has given 
Another promise? Must I make room 
For another son who gave his life in 
Response to the same call for help to 
Which I answered? 
There is one charge I give to you; 
If you have broken faith with me, and 
Suffered greed to come again and bring 
The hand of death to those whom I left 
behind 
I shall not rest; but if you’ve made 
Sure this is the last you'll take from 
Out the ranks of growing youth to share 
With me my space, then, I'll close 
My eyes and never wake to 
Share my bed again. 
R. E. Jaccers, 
NEA Director for Kentucky 
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WARTIME ACTIVITIES 


Aid to Liberated Countries 


se Tue U. S. Orrice or Epucation and 
The American Junior Red Cross have de- 
veloped a plan of cooperation which will 
give boys and girls in the public schools 
a chance to help in the educational re- 
habilitation of the liberated areas. For in- 
formation, write to National Headquar- 
' ters, American Junior Red Cross, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 


New Kind of Summer School 


3 UnpER THE DIRECTION of Elsie Green, 
principal of Whittier School in Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia teachers in- 
augurated this summer a school for re- 
turned servicemen now undergoing treat- 
ment at Walter Reed Hospital and the 
convalescent center at Forest Glen, Mary- 
land. Many of the classes were held in the 
hospital wards with a great deal of in- 
struction at the patients’ bedside. Subjects 
taught were entirely of the pupils’ choice 
and ranged from beginning reading to 
college mathematics. This project was ini- 
tiated by the War Department thru its 
Armed Forces Institute to prepare soldiers 
for increased usefulness upon discharge 
from the service. 


Appreciation and a Plea 


vy THE WAR FINANCE Divison of the 
United States Treasury wishes to thank 
each individual teacher for past partici- 
pation in sales of war stamps and bonds 
in the schools, and voices a plea that all 
efforts be continued vigorously until vic- 
tory. Schools-at-War have a dual goal for 
1944-45: 

(1) Get your school’s name on a piece 
of equipment. 

(2) Fly the Schools-at-War flag by hav- 
ing go percent buying stamps and bonds. 

We can do it! We will do it!—Eloise A. 
Anderson, teacher contributor, Education 
Section. 


Patriotism with a Punch 


yyIn an atrempr to help the Chinese 
children, Arthur Davis, seven and a half 
years old, of Upper Montclair, New Jersey, 
developed a sore jaw. Arthur’s interest in 
United China Relief came when his mother 
attended a series of lectures on China. Mrs. 
Davis returned home one afternoon to 
find the front lawn trees decorated with 
signs announcing a fight between “Bone- 
crusher” Davis and “Killer” Ames. Ad- 
mission was 5¢, proceeds to go to United 
China Relief. Arthur was nursing a swol- 


len jaw but proud that he had made a 
dollar and a quarter for the Chinese kids. 


THE PUBLIC SPEAKS 


Teachers and Goodwill 


yy ONE AMERICAN who had been long at 
home in South America had an interesting 
observation to make: “The best harbingers 
of goodwill down there have been our 
school teachers on vacation. They under- 
stood the countries they visited; they had 
little money to throw away; and they were 
eager to learn all they could.”—Harold 
Lamb in The Los Angles Times. 


EDUCATION ABROAD 


(BERR ESSER RETR E REESE SERRE ERE SRE EEE 


Britain’s New Education Act 


yy Since Mr. DeEnt’s ARTICLE on page 198 
was written, the raising of the school-leav- 
ing age to 15 years has been postponed for 
at least anether year. Disappointed but 
undaunted by this setback, the organized 
profession of Britain says, “Having passed 
the Act, we must see that it is put into 
effect.” 


Education in Mexico 


sx Presiwent Avira Camacuo of Mexico 
has inaugurated a movement to educate 
the 21,000,000 of his countrymen who are 
illiterate. This compulsory movement re- 
quires every literate person, if necessary, 
to teach one less fortunate person between 
six and 40 years old to read and write. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


(BERR RS ESSERE TERRE SERRE EEE ESSERE REESE REESE 
New Course in Russian 


yy AN INTENSIVE stupy of Russian lan- 
guage and literature has been inaugurated 
at Syracuse University. Students will spe- 
cialize in oral and written practice in the 
Russian language, but the framework of 
the course is American with citizenship, 
government, human geography, and de- 
velopment of Western society, included in 
the curriculum the first two years. Train- 
ing in the course is aimed at vocational 
opportunities in the United States. 


An Ounce of Prevention... 


yy A NEW couRSE in crime prevention 
among adolescent youth is being given at 
Cleveland College, the downtown center 
of Western Reserve University, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for members of the city’s police force. 
The course is sponsored by the college, the 
State Police Chiefs Association, and the 
Cleveland Police Academy. 





TEACHING IN WARTIME 





“PRETTY WELL PLUCKED” 
—G. B. Lynch, South River, N. J, 


War Worker 


yy SHALL I REMAIN within these school- 
room walls 

While others do the brave, important 
things, 

The unaccustomed work that each war 
brings, 

Follow the hard, new paths where duty 
calls? 

Hands like mine can fill a soldier’s need, 

Can learn to do “essential work” in lieu 

Of lesser tasks. Oh, surely I can do 

A bigger job than teach a child to read! | 

To read? Ah, yes, but there is much, 
much more. 

Dear God, of what good use are tank 
and plane 

If children fail to grow up straight and 
sane, 

Tolerant and just? Why win the war? 

I build the builders of our destiny. 

The future of the world depends on me. 

-—Katherine Titus Bell 


HERE AND THERE 


Letters from Readers 


5 Wovtp you LIKE to see a column of 
letters from readers as a Journal feature? 
We asked this question in September. 
“Yes,” say some. “No,” say others just as 
emphatically. What do you think? And 
let’s have some comments on this Novem- 
ber issue. What do you like? Why? What 
would you have omitted? Why? Your sug: | 
gestions will help us use our limited space 
to best advantage. 


A Note to Teachers 


sic TEACHERS MAY WISH to call parents at- 
tention to the list [Cont. on page A-122| 
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RCA VICTOR ANNOUNCES 
A NEW GROUP OF ILLUSTRATED 


STORY ALBUMS 


for finding fun in music 


UTSTANDING music educators enthusiastically endorse this idea 
of combining great music and the stories of the compositions 
with colorful illustrations by some of the nation’s finest artists. In 
these new illustrated story albums, Victor brings you this combina- 
tion to add interest and entertainment to your appreciation classes, 
and to provide an attractive addition to your school music library. 


SLEEPING BEAUTY BALLET 
Tchaikovsky’s melodious “‘Sleep- 
ing Beauty Ballet.” The story of 
Natoma and her “‘Dagger Dance” 
completes this album. Recorded 
by Tastes “Pops” Orchestra. 
1 twelve-inch Victor Red Seal 
Record in Illustrated Story Album 
Y-602, $1.25. 


HUNGARIAN DANCES 

Brahms’ gay and fascinating Hun- 
garian Dances. Recorded by Boston 
“Pops” Orchestra. 1 ten-inch 
Victor Red Seal Record in Illus- 
trated Story Album Y-601, $1.00. 


HERE ARE TEN OTHER 


DUMBO from the sound track of the 
Walt Disney Film. Story Book Album 
P-101, $2.00. 


HANSEL AND GRETEL by Junior Pro- 
grams Opera Company. Story Book 
Album P-38, $2.50. 


PINOCCHIO from sound track of the 
Walt Disney Film. Story Book Album 
P-18, $2.00. 


ROBIN HOOD by the Junior Programs 
Opera Company. Story Book Album 
P-35, $2.00. 


SINGING GAMES — Radio’s Madge 
Tucker and “Children Next Door.” 
Story Book Album Y-305, $.60. 


COPPELIA BALLET 


Delibes’ scintillating ballet music. 
Recorded by Boston ‘‘Pops” Or- 
chestra. 1 twelve-inch Victor Red 
Seal Record in Illustrated Story 
Album Y-603, $1.25. 


THE BLUE DANUBE 


Johann Strauss’ most popular com- 
position coupled with ‘Tales from 
the Vienna Woods.” Both recorded 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra under 
Leopold Stokowski. 1 twelve-inch 
Victor Red Seal Record in Illus- 
trated Story Album Y-604, $1.25. 


POPULAR RCA ALBUMS 


RUMPELSTILTSKIN — recorded by famous 
story-teller Helen E. Meyers. Story 
Book Album Y-306, $.60. 


SONGS OF THE ZOO — for 7- to 10- 
year-olds. Beautifully illustrated. Story 
Book Album Y-309, $.60. 


LITTLE BLACK SAMBO — for 5- to 7- 
year-olds. Recorded by Paul Wing. 
3 ten-inch Bluebird Records, $1.05. 


ONE-STRING FIDDLE. Paul Wing with 
gay musical accompaniment. 3 ten-inch 
Bluebird Records, $1.05. 


BERTRAM AND THE BABY DINOSAUR. 
Amusing story by Paul Wing. 3 ten- 
inch Bluebird Records, $1.05. 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


ICTOR RECORDS 


@. 


10 rene o» rvmeens 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION, RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 
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[Cont. from p. 200] of “Children’s Books 
of 1943-44” found on page 195 of this 
Journat. Teachers may wish to use these 
pages as a reference in connection with 
purchasing books for birthday and Christ- 


mas gifts. 


“Freedom’s Textbook” 


s\¢ TEACHERS WILL BE GLAD to cooperate in 
the intensive Bible reading project which 
is outlined on page 192. A useful aid in 
the nationwide campaign is “A Golden 
Treasury from the Bible,” Personal Growth 
Leaflet 22. Order from NEA; 1¢ each in 
quantities of 25 or more, cash with order. 


Can Your Students Do It? 


si: THE NATIONAL OPINION RESEARCH CEN- 
_ Ter of the University of Denver has dis- 
’ covered that only about half of the adult 
civilian population of the United States 
can name one or both senators from their 
state. 


Social Hygiene Instruction 


Needed 


3s Tue Boarp oF Manacers of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers 
urges thru resolution that a well-planned 
program of social hygiene instruction be 
instituted in the public schools. 
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The SAFEST Place for TEACHERS 
is under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Perhaps some people can afford to belong to the “happy-go- 
lucky” crowd who refuse to worry about “rainy days.” But most 
teachers are not that fortunate. They have to be SURE of an 
income when disabled by sickness, accident or quarantine. 

Sad Luck Hits 1 out S Teachers Every Year 
__Each year one out of every five teachers loses time, due to 
illness, accident or quarantine. The very nature of your occupa- 
tion increases the health hazard. Why not be safe—why not get 
; Write today to know what the 
T.C.U. will do for you. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 365 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
bbb iii iy | 
FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
= To the T.C.U., 365 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln 8, Nebr. 

I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Send me full details without obligation. 


ee 


eee were er ereeesreeeeee 


ee ee 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 


CLASSROOM HELPS 


The Thanksgiving Book 


sj Tuis HELPFUL pamphlet containing 
harvest-time traditions, ceremonies, and 
entertainment ideas helpful to teachers in 
planning parties in connection with 
Thanksgiving Day, is available from Na- 
tional Recreation Association, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, NY, NY. 25¢. 


Three New Biographies 


s'c THREE BIOGRAPHIES of interest to teach- 
ers have been published recently: The 
Life of Melvil Dewey by Fremont Rider 
(American Library Association, $2.75); 
Carrie Chapman Catt by Mary Gray Peck 
(H. W. Wilson, $3); and Frank Cody: A 
Realist in Education by the Detroit Public 
School Staff (Macmillan, $4). 


On Foreign Policy 


yy Peace anp war: United States Foreign 
Policy 1931-1941, a publication of the 
U. S. Department of State, will be useful 
for teachers and students of history and 
economics. It may be obtained from the 
State Department, Washington 25, D. C. 
Single copies, free. 


Helps for Geography Teachers 


yx THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC society an- 
nounces resumption of publication of the 
Geographic School Bulletins for 1944-45 
These illustrated periodicals, ‘4 
uptodate information on places, peoples 
industries, commodities, and scientific Pi 
velopments of popular interest. Mailed 


to teachers upon receipt of 25¢ in stamps 


or money order. 


PROFESSIONAL CHANGES 


New AVA Editor 


yy Wittiam D. Boutwett, formerly di- 
rector of Radio and Information Service. 
U. S. Office of Education, has become 
editor of the American Vocational Asso. 
ciation Journal and assistant to L. H. Den- 
nis, executive secretary of the Association, 
Mr. Boutwell came to the Office of Ed- 
ucation in 1930 as chief of the editorial 
division and editor of School Life. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


November 23-25—Annual convention 
of National Council of Teachers of 


English, Columbus, [Cont. on p. A-124] 
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before long we expect to be able to produce 
some finer Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors 
for school and civilian use. 


Meanwhile, our 400% increase in output will 
continue to go to our armed forces for training, 
educational and entertainment purposes. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers’ and Users 


1815 ORCHARD STREET 


CHICAGO 14 
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It comes as no surprise to an American 
child or parent tuned to CBS at some 
terval during the morning or afternoon 
according to the time zone in which he 
lives) to hear the story of Dr. Fleming’s 
jiscovery of penicillin. Or listen to the 
chamber music Jefferson loved most. Or 
learn why the British are so deeply 
attached to their navy. Or be transported 
by Thurber’s story of the little princess 
yhowanted themoon. Or become absorbed 
ina broadcast discussing America’s part 
ina world-security organization. 

It comes as no surprise because for 
fourteen years, week in and week out, 
Columbia’s American School of the Air 
has entered thousands of American homes 
and classrooms with pungent broadcasts 
in science, literature, music, geography 
and current affairs. 

On October 9 the School of the Air 
started its fifteenth year. Teachers in 
177,000classrooms throughout the United 
States and Canada now use its programs 
to supplement their regular courses. 
Shortwave beams it regularly to Latin 
America. American troops overseas listen 
to recordings of the science and geog- 
raphy series at remote battle outposts, 
rebroadcast by the 400 stations of the 
Armed Forces Radio Service. Defense 
workers in factories and shipyards listen 
to analyses of postwar opportunities. 

Every day from Monday through Fri- 
day, at 9:15 a.m. in the East, 2:36 p.m. in 
the Midwest, and 3:30 p.m. on the Coast, 
man’s accumulated knowledge and belief 
goes out over 110 CBS stations for half an 
hour. This is no tired parade of fact and 
theory, but the experience of the past 
nade real and alive bythe leading scholars 
and artists of our time. This “largest class- 
toom in the world”—some 5,000,000 stu- 
dents—hears Roy Chapman Andrews 
reall his Gobi expedition; hears the 
Columbia Concert Orchestra playing 
Brahms’ Symphony No. 1; hears Mar- 
faret Mead tell of the home life of the 
Australian aborigine; learns the meaning 
if yesterday’s Act of Congress. 

No program such as the American 
School of the Air could survive and 
levelop as it has done for 14 years with- 
tut the help and supervision of many of 
America’s leading educators, who are 
‘mong the School’s nation-wide consult- 
ints. United States Commissioner of 


Education, John W. Studebaker has this 


lo say about it: 
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“These programs... have appealed to 
an ever-increasing audience of adults 
whose appetite for learning has been 
whetted by the interesting, dramatic form 
of the radio presentation. They have de- 
monstrated that radio can be truly educa- 
tional without being dull” 

If you want to find out more about the 
series write CBS, 485 Madison Avenue, 
N. Y. 22, and ask for the American School 
of the Air Manual. 


* 


The Alfred I. duPont Radio Awards 
Foundation gave WMAZ (CBS affiliate 
in Macon, Ga.) $1000 for “encouraging, 
fostering, promoting and developing 
ideals of freedom” through educational 
programs and bond drives. So WMAZ 
is sending a sprightly Wesleyan (Georgia) 
radio student to New York for a survey 
of the major broadcasting companies. 
And the duPont fund gives a scholarship 
in music to the Fort Valley State College 
for Negroes from which WMAZ broad- 
casts a weekly program as part of its con- 
tinuing campaign “to help one million 
Georgians help Georgia.” 

* 

During the past year some 130 of the 
best reflective minds of the western hemi- 
sphere have appeared on CBS’ challeng- 
ing Sunday program, I/nvitation to 
Learning (11:30 a.m. EWT). A represen- 
tative sample of their calibre up to 
November 1 includes: 

Bertrand Russell, philosopher 

Sinclair Lewis, author 

Carl Van Doren, biographer 

Eugene O'Neill, Jr., classical scholar 

George N. Shuster, college president 

Katherine Anne Porter, novelist 

Ordway Tead, educator 

Jacques Barzun, historian 

Irwin Edman, author and philosopher 

Andre Maurois, critic 


This is 


CBS 


the COLUMBIA 
BROADCASTING SYSTEM 





CALENDAR 


, GOOD LISTENING 
FOR NOVEMBER: 


SELECTED SUGGESTIONS 






















































NOV. 
4 yYouTH ON PARADE 
Saturday, 10:00 a.m. EWT. Thirty chil- 
dren (age 8 to 16) regular members of 
the program’s cast, honor the war work 
of the Girl Scouts with a dramatic 
sketch written by the cast. 


5 INVITATION TO LEARNING 
Sunday, 11:30 a.m. EWT. 3 prominent 
scholars measure Hitler and Bonaparte 
historically against Julius Caesar, text 
by Shakespeare. 


10 THIS LIVING WORLD 
Friday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. 6 at a time, over 
50 stations students discuss ad lib the 
requirements of tomorrow’s secondary 
school education. 





LET’S PRETEND 

Saturday, 11:05 a.m. EWT. CBS’ famous 
15-year-old children’s program repeats 
a perennial favorite,“Snow White and 
the Seven Dwarfs”. 


14 THE PEOPLE’S PLATFORM 
Tuesday, 10:30 p.m. EWT. A public 
opinion poll expert, a psychiatrist and a 
political scientist analyze the election 
results. 


15 New HORIZONS 
Wednesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. “Over The 
Hump”, a dramatization of Gen. Chen- 
nault’s Flying Tigers carving out new 
air paths into Burma and China. 


19 TRANSATLANTIC CALL 
Sunday, 12:30 p.m. The CBS-BBC ex- 
change series. Three literary authorities 
tell British listeners why Americans 
read digests of articles and stories, pre- 
fer information in capsule form. 


20 sciENCE FRONTIERS 
Monday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Canadian for- 
estry experts broadcasting from the 
studios of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Company demand protection for the 
timber resources of the future. 


GATEWAYS TO MUSIC 

Tuesday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. The Columbia 
Symphony Orchestra shows how Eliza- 
bethan music became Kentucky folk 
songs and how Europe’s music in gen- 
eral influenced America’s. 


23 TALES FROM FAR AND NEAR 
Thursday, 9:15 a.m. EWT. Thanksgiving 
Day radio adaptation in verse of Long- 
fellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 
(premiere). 


26 NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC- 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Sunday, 3 p.m. EWT. Artur Rodzinski 
and the orchestra offer the radio pre- 
miere of Arnold Schoenberg’s Ode To 
Napoleon to commemorate Schoen- 
berg’s 70th birthday. 
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Education the Visual Way 


Students enjoy using this “action-map”—alive with miniature 
flags. Stud the U. S. map with flag-pin markers, disclosing 
our resources to wage war and win the peace, then check with 


accompanying key map. You will turn to this wall map 
again and again because it’s natural company to most all 
textbooks. Here is a classroom project, a game for the home 
and an ideal Christmas gift. Map and 250 flags fully colored 
and varnish protected. Map nearly 4 ft. wide, board-mounted, 


center fold, eyelets, complete with 24 page handbook. Sent 


on 10 days’ approval. $2.95 postpaid. 


Cc. $. HAMMOND & CO. 
90 Lexington Avenue 


Educ. Dept. 
New York 16, N. Y. 








TEACHERS AGENCY Teachers in all fields have unusual oppor- 


28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4 





A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


2 Colleges, Secondary and 
| ALBERT Elementary Schools. Good 
> TEACHERS candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City « Hyde 


Building, Spokane, Wash. 


Biche a 4 


Established 1885 


HOME OFFICE: 
25 €. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 





tedious, tense and trying moments 


with less nerve wear-and-tear. 


We don’t claim that chewing Gum 





you as it seems to do for our combat men. 


In all branches of our Armed Forces, 
our boys have made this personal dis- 
covery about chewing Gum as being a 
real on-duty necessity—saying it kind 
of makes a job go off less hard and 
helps a person get through certain 


tunities for advancement. We wish to 
cooperate with both the administrator and 
the teacher for the advantage of both. 
Our service is nation-wide. 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Elementary grades, kindergarten, nursery school, and child 
care centers, Children’s demonstration school and observa- 
tion center. Located on Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes as well as specially designed 
courses for teachers and college graduates. Fall term: 
Sept. 18. Mid-year: Jan. 29. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 416-P EVANSTON, ILL. 


PEEETTETELEEELEEUUUUEEETOULEEEUU ELUTE 


A helpful discovery for you 
straight from our fighters 


_ Ateaching job, like the one our men in the 
battle areas have, means a long, steady pull which demands pretty 
smooth-going nerves. That’s why, after you are home from school and 
need to relax or have papers to mark, reading or 
studying to do you might care to see if chewing 
Gum might not ease down some tension for 







will prove useful and helpful to you, too. = 


But we do say here’s a handy, little fitst hand 
discovery straight from the front, which 


Teaching our children 
is also war work 


might be worth your trying some day. Some day when wholesome, 
refreshing Doublemint is again available. 


@ Just now, our entire limited output of this popular, real-mint, best quality Gum is serving 
our men overseas, helping them fight battle nerves and relieve nervous tension. But some 
day soon, we hope, Doublemint will be once more in your home store and at your service. 
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[Cont. from p. A-122] Ohio. For informa. 
tion write to Pauline Bryant, Natl. Coun. 
cil, North Highschool, Columbus, 
April 17-21—American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion annual meeting in cooperation with 
the Central District Association at Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis. For details write to 
Ben W. Miller, executive secretary 
AAHPR, NEA, 1201 16th St. NW, Wash, 
ington 6, D. C. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 


First Emphasis Year on 
Physical Fitness 




































yx A Major sTEP toward national physical 
fitness—the planning of a year on the em- 
phasis of physical fitness—was initiated 
under the direction of a Joint Committee 
of the American Medical Association and 
the National Council on Physical Fitness, 
at a meeting at Selective Service National 
Headquarters in Washington in July. 

Colonel Leonard G. Rowntree, chief of 
the Medical Division of National Selective 
Service and chairman of the Joint Com 
mittee, brought together medical men, 
civilian leaders, educators, and govern- 
ment executives, to develop the platform 
on which the First Emphasis Year on 
Physical Fitness is operated. 

The purpose is to direct the attention 
of the public to its responsibilities for a 
stronger, healthier home front necessary 
for the successful pursuit of the war and 
the peace. This Physical Fitness Year will 
increase materially the activities and re- 
sponsibilities of schools and colleges in 
matters of physical education, and of fed- 
eral, state, and local governments to pro- 
vide ready opportunities for improvement 
of physical health, to coordinate the activi- 
ties and support of labor and industry, 
social and religious groups, patriotic 
groups, and professional and amateur 
sports organizations. 

“One of the basic reasons for this Spe- 
cial Emphasis Year on Physical Fitness,’ 
said Colonel Rowntree, “is the constant | 
stream of reports continuously coming 1 | 
to Selective Service from industry and 
labor, local boards and induction stations, | 
indicating lack of physical fitness not only | 
among the general population, but espe 
cially among the youth of the nation. | 

“Tho much has been done, we face the 
question, ‘What more can be done?’ We 
must make certain that the United States | 
will be better prepared to defend itself in 
the future. This program must be brought 
home to every citizen so that their persona’ 
responsibility can be [Cont. on p. A-126| 
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Through the Ages,es 


CEREAL GRAINS HAVE BEENA 
MAINSTAY IN THE FOOD SUPPLY 
OF THE HUMAN RACE... 


ISTORIANS tell us that the earliest 
H civilizations were largely de- 
pendent upon cereal cultivation. It 
was this that ended the nomadic 
life. For in these cereal grains... 
these seeds which contain so many 
of the elements necessary to life... 





yi vif F 
/ _ 

man found a sure and sustaining 
food that could be stored and allow 
him the leisure for the development 
of a civilized life. 

A large share of the food of our 
domestic animals is in these seeds— 
or cereal grains. And now, as then, 


If all the cereal foods we ate were whole 
grain, enriched or restored, they would con- 


tribute to the average American diet: 





ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
(28-30%) 


Almost 14 of the» 
PROTEINS 









ALL OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL 
FOODS** 


> 
More than %4 of 
Three Essential 
B-VITAMINS & IRON 


This New 20 Page “Nutrition Guide’ 
ivst prepared by the Nutrition Staff of General Mills, 
Inc., is now available without charge. It is a sane, 
Practical approach to the problem of how to plan for 
900d nutrition and help promote maximum health. 
Basic nutrition information is presented in chart form, 
with color illustrations. To obtain a copy, simply mail 
vs the coupon, at right. Only one copy to a person. 


@ Almost ¥% of the 
CALORIES 


—_— 
—* 


Alt OTHER FOODS 


CEREAL FOODS 
' (28-30%) 


*Based on 2800 calorie pre-war diet. Data 
adjusted for losses in cooking. 


¥**40% of the Thiamine, 45% of the Niacin, 
38.5% of the Riboflavin, 45-46% of the Iron 
(in relation to allowances recommended, or 
indicated by recent scientific researches, for a 
2800 calorie diet). 


) 
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INGO. . 2.00% 
Address. .... 
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General Mills, Inc., Dept. 959 

Minneapolis 15, Minn. 

Please send me, without charge, a copy of your new “Nutrie 
tion Guide”. 
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they are a basic part of man’s diet. 
The majority of man’s food springs 
from these seeds—either directly, 
or by conversion into animal prod- 
ucts. 

These cereal foods have always 
been a good source of food energy 
and cereal proteins. And, in their 
whole grain, enriched or restored 
forms, they are valuable “‘carriers”’ 
of three leading B-vitamins and iron. 

Thus, thanks to cereal enrichment 
and restoration, cereal grains resume 
their rightful place in the human 
dietary. Modern nutritional knowl- 
edge, indeed, includes acceptance of 
the view that whole grain, enriched 
and restored cereals can play a 
larger part in our diet with a gain in 
our nutritional well-being. 

Today such foods can be called 
“foundation foods’... cornerstones 
of a nutritionally adequate diet. 


GENERAL MILLS, Ine. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Makers of 


GOLD MEDAL FLOUR - BISQUICK 
 CHEERIOATS ¢ 
WHEATIES + KIX 


Our family flours are all enriched to the new, higher gov- 
ernment standards, including Drifted Snow “Home Per- 
fected” Flour (in the West) and Red Band Flour (in the 
South). Bisquick contains enriched flour. Also, all our 
ready-to-eat cereals are restored. All the brands, listed 
above, are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 
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Two Great 
Cultural Films 


Of Historic Current Interest! 
THE STORY OF THE 


VATICAN 


The Inside story of the smallest Sov- 
ereign State with scenes of places 
usually barred to visitors. Reveals 
the peace efforts of the Pope. Shows 
work of Michelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel, basilica of St. Peters, Vatican 
library, burial crypts, operation of 
civil government. Timely film for all 
creeds—for all time! 6 reels. 16mm. 
Sound. 


OUR BLESSED LADY 


(Cathedral of Notre Dame) 


An inspiring film that traces the his- 
tory of the Cathedral of Notre Dame in 
Paris during the past six centuries, 
witnessing the rise and fall of France 
down to its liberation from German 
occupation. Shows Notre Dame’s archi- 
tectural wonders, priceless jewels and 
relics. 6 reels, 16mm. Sound. 


Send for latest catalog listing 3000 
Entertainment and Educational Sub- 
jects for rental and sale. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 


25 West 45th St., Dept. A-11,New York 19 


A SOUND on FILM 
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ARE the YOUTH of TODAY 
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PERSONALITY AND 
CHARACTER BUILDING 


Two noted Hoosier Educators present 
a very able discussion on this timely 
subject. 
Robert Stewart McElhinney, A.M. 
Henry Lester Smith, A.M. 
Co-authors, both of Indiana University 


There is a new interest in and de- 
mand for character education. Our 
nation depends upon the teachers of 
our high schools and colleges for much 
of the moral and spiritual development 
of our youth. This new book while in- 
spirational, is also designed for use 
as a textbook. It will help you to 
discover and develop great personal- 
ities. America is asking for such 
leadership. 354 pages, clothbound $2.00 
postpaid. 


LIGHT and LIFE PRESS 
Dept. JA Winona Lake, Indiana 
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COMPLETE CONSERVATORY 
HOME STUDY COURSES 


40 years of successful training in Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Saxophone, Clarinet, Guitar, Mandolin—Voice, 
Ear Training and Sight Singing. Choral Conducting, Public 
School Music—History of Music, Harmony, Advanced Com- 
position, Arranging. The only home study school teaching 
all courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music. 
MAIL COUPON NOW 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 

Suite U73, 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15, Ill. 
Send for catalogue and illustrated lesson for........ course. 
Name 
Street 
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It is not too early to order 


‘The PerrPictures 


cS = Pas for November 
‘ + Thi 5 a 










and December 
Picture Study 
in Schools and 
Home, and for 
Christmas 
Gifts. Beauti- 
ful, inexpen- 
sive., educa- 
tional. 

ONE CENT 
each, 3 x 3/%2— 
TWO CENTS 
each 5% x 8— 
10 x 12, for 60 cents’ worth or 
ORDER NOW. 


TEN CENTS each, 
more of any size. 
If you haven’t our beautiful 64-page CATALOGUE of 


1600 miniature illustrations, send 15 cents TODAY 
for a copy of it. 

A choice Art Set of 50 pictures, no two alike, 5% x 8, 
for $1.00. You can make a number of gifts from this set. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 4, Malden, Mass. 


Send for 40-Page Booklet 
“YOUR CHILD’S TEETH” 


Shows how to make ‘‘Care of Teeth’’ 
a fascinating pupil-pastime. Full of 
teaching material. nd 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
dental health material listing booklets, 
pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 
seatwork. 


American Dental“Association 
Dept. N-11 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago 11, WMinois 


Classified - 


BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS OF SPECIAL 
INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 


Business and credit references are requested 
from all advertisers in this section. The rate is 
25¢ per word for over 270,000 circulation. Final 
closing date for each issue is the 5th of the 
month preceding—i.e. Dec. issue closes Nov. 5. 























BOOKS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? _ See 
Largest Dictionaries, Encyclopedias, Libraries. Semi- 
naries Swedenborg’s ‘‘Heaven and Hell,’’ 632 pages, 
free (5¢ postage). Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 5t 
East 42nd Street, New York. 


THE ROREM SEPTANGLE—Home-Group Discus- 
sion Plan for about seven persons, by S. O. Rorem, 
Founder of Junior-Senior Clearing House. Includes 
suggestions for personal philosophy, second printing. 
Sixty-four pages, fifty cents; three copies, one dollar. 
The Rorem Septangle, Alma, Michigan. 





COINS AND STAMPS 


COIN COLLECTORS. Read ‘The Numismatist.’’ 
Published monthly. News, illustrated feature articles 
on coins and medals. Sample copy 25¢. American 
_— Association, G.P.O. Box 103, Brooklyn 1, 


' 





HOBBIES 


JEWELRY stones removed from rings, etc., 100 as- 
sorted $2.40. LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis 1, Mo. 


VISUAL AIDS 


CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Sterographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand- 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


35 MM SLIDEFILMS—General Science, Chemistry, 


Physics, Biology, Visual Sciences, 246N, Suffern, 
New York. 








FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free Cata- 
logue. Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


CHRISTMAS IDEAS! For classes or individuals. 
Make distinctive gifts—decorate wearing apparel, house- 
hold linens, etc., with Prang Textile Colors. Easy and 
fast. Booklet ‘‘Do It Yourself,” full of ideas, 25¢. Amer- 
a Crayon Company, Department NE-3, Sandusky, 

io. 





PRINTING 


PERSONALIZED STATIONERY: Printed on 7%4” 
x 1034” bond paper. 60 Letterheads, 50 envelopes. 
$1.50 postpaid. Quay Taylor, 4008 Tennyson Road, 
Hyattsville, Maryland. 





CRAFT SUPPLIES 


FREE arts and crafts manual giving color, design and 
technique suggestions. Comprehensive illustrated listing 
of applied art articles for designing-decorating. Write 
Dept. N, The O-P Craft Co., Inc., Sandusky, Ohio. 


[ Cont. from p. A-124] assumed for physical 
fitness. It is the patriotic responsibility of 
all Americans to be in the best possible 
physical condition in war and for peace.” 


NEW NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Education, a Mighty Force 


yy THE cover of this 16-page, illustrated 
booklet is reproduced on the cover of this 
JournaL. This pamphlet, addressed to |ay 
readers, is available free from the NEA in 
limited quantities as long as the supply 
lasts. 


New Guidance Book 


yy VotumE vi of Guide to Guidance, ed- 
ited by M. Eunice Hilton, is a compre- 
hensive, annotated bibliography of guid- 
ance literature for 1943. It is listed in “Best 
Books of 1943” in Occupational Index, Inc. 
Available from National Association of 
Deans of Women, NEA. $1 a copy. A 
limited number of copies of Volumes III, 
IV, and V are still available. Send your 
order with payment enclosed to Mrs. Helen 
Hunter Griswold, executive secretary. 


Discussion Pamphlets 


sj THE NEA DEPARTMENT of Classroom 
Teachers and the Research Division are 
cooperating in producing a discussion 
pamphlet series for use by local associa- 
tions. Each pamphlet will be 24 pages in 
length and will be sold for 15¢. First 
topics selected are tenure, retirement, edv- 
cational planning, and school finance; 
others will be added as the need develops. 
Local leaders will find these booklets use- 
ful for study purposes. 


Educational Research 
Service Circulars 


3 THE EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE €X 
pects to have three new Circulars available 
in November. One will deal with adminis 
trative policies and practices relating to 
textbooks and instructional supplies in 
public-school systems for 1943-44. Another 
will review educational articles which ap- 
peared in noneducational magazines dur- 
ing June, July, and August. The other 
will be an annotated bibliography of com- | 
pleted questionnaire studies which have 
been collected by the Educational Research 
Service during the past year. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- & 
tities on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 1° 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or mol’ « 
33%4 percent. Orders which amount to $1 we 
less must be accompanied by cash, Carriage F 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on § 
billed orders. Order from the National Education © 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington 6, D. C. 3 
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: ~~ Chemicals that protect your car! 


Here ARE THREE CHEMICALS that you 
are probably better acquainted with from 


ed . 4 . 7 the way they act as anti-freeze in your car 
his , than from the way they look in print. 

ay 

ro ‘ : These chemicals are manufactured in 


rs large quantities by CARBIDE AND CARBON 
" =e 4 CHEMICALS CORPORATION. Uncolored, 
they are water-white. To the chemists. 
who must know what they will do in your 


ed- car, they are compounds of carbon, hy- 
4 drogen and oxygen, the atoms of which 
id- Le - to io; are shown here in the molecular models. 
ne. es 8 he ETHYLENE GLYCOL, ETHANOL and 
of Pape 7 7 METHANOL are the bases of anti-freezes- 
A a and they help to take one of the worries 
Il, ae _ out of winter for millions of motorists. 
yur _——J : 7 
en on : nd : | TODAY AND TOMORROW 
; Over the years, CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMI- 
CALS CORPORATION and other Units of UCC, no- 
tably NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC.. have 
om ma : — Ff kept at their research—both in the laboratory and 
mm =. on the road—for the constant improvement of 
” ; - ’ anti-freeze and anti-rust protection for your car. 
: This is an important reason why you ¢an depend 
1a- ;, on the following whenever and wherever you 
in “ ae oo oe ; or. find them: 
irst : : 4 ““Prestone”’ ethylene glycol-base anti-freeze. One 
du- oe ot —— < ; ere “shot” gives all-winter protection. 
ce: ‘ iS Pe i a os ‘ ‘ ae “Trek’’ methanol-base anti-freeze, which is again 
ps. ae S ae a) ee NV pote available to the extent that the production of methanol 
nit oe has caught up with its war-critical uses. 
“Blue-Flo” ethanol-base anti-freeze. Not being manu- 
factured this year because ethanol (ethyl alcohol) has a 
bigger war job to do. 
Certain other anti-freezes formulated and manufactured 
by Units of UCC for large national distributors. 
ex- , : ' Be : “‘Rustone” corrosion preventive which, when added 
ble ae a : er ad to the water in a clean cooling system, inhibits the 
: ‘ eS 8 3 * J formation of rust. 
is- ee: ts : : ; : eee 
to Me Be Resa: = ™ 
; Car owners are invited to send for the booklet 
Pe ee : s oe : oe atts > M-11Manual of Cooling System Service.” It will 
ce : eae THYLENE Ff ae , b j igati 
CS oS & Oi Sie : e sent without cost or obligation. 
ap Ses: Ca GLYCOL efe ee g 
lur- 
her 
ym- 
ave fi 
rch | 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ye UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


10% 

ore. & 30 East 42nd Street []48 New York 17,N. Y. 

, or 

om Principal Units in the United States and their Products 

ton @ ALLOYS AND METALS CHEMICALS INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE PLASTICS 

tion © Electro Metallurgical Company Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation The Linde Air Products Company Bakelite Corporation 

OF Haynes Stellite Company ELECTRODES, CARBONS AND BATTERIES The Oxweld Railroad Service Company Plastics Division of Carbide and 


United States Vanadium Corporation National Carbon Company, Inc. The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc. Carbon Chemicals Corporation 


ON 
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SHE KNEW WHAT SHE WANTED! 






Said she, "I want an Underwood ... 
It's light and fast and neat. 

Its touch is super ... velvet smooth! 
Its work just can't be beat." 


The light, quick touch she learned at school He bought an Underwood ... and now 
\~. No longer could she use. a He's glad he took her cue. 
vie She had to hit and hammer now, y It writes his letters better .,. and 
And watch her P's and Q's. Will do the same for you. 


aN 
f 


& 
& a w 





Her letters turned out blurred and smeared, 





Se 


They had her all perplexed. 


a 
f 


fe /\/ 4 
«5 UE Until one day she stamped her foot... 






She knew what she'd do next! nat Roe: 
Next time you sign your letters, 
look them over carefully. ey . 
. If your letters are not as neat as 4, 
Ge She took her problem to the boss, they should be, don’t blame your ‘ 
7 3 And dropped it in his lap. secretary...it’s probably her machine. 
> - Get her an Underwood as soon 
2 fa She screamed: "This is a total loss, as they are available,* and watch 


her work improve. After all, there’s 
a picture of you in every letter she 
writes. And since your letters are 
your personal representatives, make 
Our factory at Bridgeport, Connecticut, proudly every picture clean-cut and 


How can I type with that?" 


flies the Army-Navy «E’’, with star added as 
|| a. second citation awarded for the production of 
precision instruments calling for skill and crafts- 
manship of the highest order, 


appealing with an Underwood. petsiiicizee + 


Copyright 1944, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company * Underwood Typewriters are available now 
subject to War Production Board regulations. 


Uw DERWOOD... wares LETTER...BETTER! ne Yuie‘Arene, New Yor 15,5." 
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“Here Bob—You Can Find It In 


COMPTON’S..- EVERY TIME!” 


im 





PO LDP POLE RaS 


“See Bob... all you have to do is to look in Compton’s and you will 
always find just the information you want—and it’s as interesting 
as a story book—with all the pictures n’everything. And, if you 
don’t find what you are looking for in the main part of the book, 
all you have to do is look it up in the Fact-Index—right in the back 
of the same book — and it will tell you the exact page to go to.” 


Thus does Mary, in her own way, sum 
up the features of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia which make it first choice 
of pupils of all grades — elementary 
and high school. \ 


Alphabetically arranged, of course. 
All major topics can be quickly located 
in the main body of the work. But, for 
locating special pictures, obscure topics, 
or facts about places, people and events 
—the Fact-Index is the quick, unfailing 
guide—as easy to use as a dictionary. 


The fact that Compton’s zs meticu- 
lously accurate,up-to-the-minute, pro- 
fusely pictured—each article pitched to 
the grade level where most frequently 
used—makes Compton’s also the first 
choice of superintendents, principals 


and teachers. 
. s y 


Compton prices standard everywhere. 
Send for free booklet, “Learning to 
Use Your Encyclopedia”; also prices 
and terms as desired. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


=. E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 N. Dearborn St. e Chicago 10, Illinois 











TEXTBOOKS ARE WEAPON 


New Textbooks and Workbooks for the War Emergency 


Schools are helping to win the war by introducing new textbooks which educate young pupils to und 
and prepare for the war effort. Spirit is the chief essential to success. The people whose morale is best 


With the present shortage of teachers in many places, a complete service of textbooks, workbooks and te 


manuals is a boon to pupil and teacher alike. 


TOWNSEND'S OUR AMERICA 
A 1944 pictorial history for beginners in the fourth 
grade, meeting the requirements of the latest report of 
the American Historical Association. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes 
of our history which are an inspiration to the young. 


Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 1944 Edition. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 
1944 Printing. A chronological history, bringing 
events down to the present day, combined with a unit 
study of American institutions. A simple, clear-cut 
American history for high schools. Workbook. 1944 
Edition. 

HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 

teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the 
democratic way of life. New edition. Workbook and 
Teachers’ Manual. 1944 Copyright. 

HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY'S WORLD 
analyzes nationalism and its effects, gives an account 
of the present war, and studies readjustments to follow 
the war. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 1944. 

MAGRUDER'S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 

AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and 
their problems. Tests and Teachers’ Manual. 

MAGRUDER'S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1944 
treats the Moscow Conference, the pay-as-you-go tax 
and Russia’s abolition of the Third International. The 
first chapter is Winning the War. The final chapters 
have suggestions for winning the peace. Workbook 
and Teachers’ Manual. 
GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

By Van Cleef. 1944 Printing. Global and Polar Pro- 
jection maps. 

GREER'S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all 
features of this subject. 1944 Workbook. 

GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 

1944 copyright, meeting wartime demands in food 
economy. Teaches how to keep well physically and 
mentally. Food will build a new America! 

EDGERTON AND CARPENTER'S 

NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 

for Grades 7 through 12, fits pupils for the technical 
mathematics required in the Army and Navy. Work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals. 


DATED EVENTS WAR MAP 
1944 edition containing recent gains of the Allie. 
tions. Large size 20 by 26 inches, price only 20c, » 
paid. Newly printed in brilliant colors. 


THE STULL AND HATCH GLOBAL GEOGRAPHIE®* 
begin with global and polar projection maps, feature 
aviation throughout, and treat all peoples with sympa- 
thetic understanding. New printings. Complete work- 
books and Teachers’ Manuals. 

BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE'S 
ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is equally important in acquiring 
correct English and in military and naval activities, 
The accompanying workbooks are entitled Adventures 
in Language. Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


THE QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the 
importance of aviation, which is featured throughout 
the series, with a history of aviation in the second 
reader, introducing General Doolittle, when he was a 
pilot. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manual. 

CARPENTER AND BAILEY'S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science appeals to every young pupil and 
adds interest to the reading program from the very first 
grade. A complete course of study by a practical 
teacher is available for users of the Rainbow Readers. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD'S OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 
gives more attention to aviation than other books in 
General Science. Workbooks and Teachers’ Manuals. 
STEIN'S REFRESHER ARITHMETIC 
With wartime applications. A diagnostic testing pro- 
gram to remedy deficiencies in arithmetic. Answer 
Book. 
SMALLWOOD'S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with Work- 
book and Teachers’ Manuals. 

FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER'S PHYSICS 
includes the War Department’s pre-induction courses 
in Electricity and Machines and Radio in the regular 
study of Physics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 
BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, AND WHITSIT'S 

ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 
was written since the beginning of the war and brings 
home to every one the vital and basic services of 
Chemistry. There are new chapters cn Photochemistry 


and Plastics. Workbook and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks cf Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm had the good fortune to have 





Rf 


[leet 





an aviation editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, recently returned to us from the Air Service at 
Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books 





AllynandBacon 


Atlanta 





Boston 





Dallas San Fran: sco 





